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Senator  takes 
"Bully!"  to  D.C. 

State  Senator 
Mike  Taylor 
wound  down  his 
tour  of  “Bully!,”  a 
one-man  play 
based  on  the  life 
and  times  of 
President 
Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  a 
final  engagement 
that  took  him  far 
beyond  the 
borders  of 
Montana. 

Taylor  has 
played  T.R.  in  the 
Port  Poison  Players  production  throughout 
much  of  Montana  since  last  April.  In  mid- 
November,  he  packed  his  fringed  leather  jacket, 
campaign  hat  and  wire-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
headed  for  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  special 
appearance  at  the  Society  of  American  Forest¬ 
ers’  annual  convention. 

The  foresters,  whose  organization  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary  this  year,  first  became 
acquainted  with  “Bully!”  when  Taylor  and  the 
show’s  director,  Neal  Lewing,  performed  for 
the  regional  convention,  held  in  Missoula  in 
early  September.  Organizers  felt  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  national  gathering  to  be 
opened  by  Roosevelt  himself,  since  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  a  political  associate  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  founding  father  of  the  SAF. 

“Roosevelt  established  the  Forest  Service  as  a 
cabinet  position  and  was  a  practical  conserva¬ 
tionist  himself,”  says  Taylor.  “I  gave  parts  of 
several  of  his  relevant  speeches  and  spiced  it  up 
with  some  of  his  cutting  wit.” 

“He  was  quite  a  guy,”  adds  the  actor/senator. 
“He  didn’t  end  up  on  Mt.  Rushmore  for 
nothing.” 

The  foresters  were  apparently  impressed. 
They  responded  to  his  lively  presentation  with  a 
five-minute  standing  ovation. 

The  Montana  portion  of  the  tour,  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  a  grant  from  D.A.  Davidson  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  local  charities,  reached  many  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  state,  including  a 
performance  before  Gov.  Marc  Racicot.  The 
tour  concludes  in  January  when  Sen.  Taylor 
returns  to  the  Legislature. 


James  Lee  Burke 


Governor's 
Arts  Awards 

Honorees  to  be  feted  at  the 
Capitol  and  in  their  hometowns 


Agnes  “Oshanee”  Kenmille 


The  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  are  right  around  the  corner  and  eight 
worthy  recipients  will  be  honored  throughout  the  state.  This  year’s 
recipients  are  Joanna  Barker  of  Corvallis,  fine  arts;  James  Lee  Burke  of 
Missoula,  literature;  Donald  Carey  of  Missoula,  music;  Agnes  “Oshanee” 
Kenmille  of  Pablo,  lifetime  achievement;  Robert  Morgan  of  Montana 
City,  lifetime  achievement;  and  Ralph  and  Myma  Paulus  of  Choteau, 

performing  arts  presentation. 

A  new  format  has  been  designed 
for  the  program  this  year  to  provide 
much  more  exposure  for  the  recipi¬ 
ents,  the  arts  and  the  Governor  on  a 
statewide  basis.  The  Montana 
Ambassadors,  a  statewide  service 
organization  whose  mandate  is  to 
support  economic  development 
opportunities,  will  partner  with  the 
arts  council  in  producing  the  pro- 
Eric  Funk  gram.  Toni  Broadbent,  co-owner  of 

Helena  Insty-Prints,  is  spearheading 
the  partnership  on  behalf  of  the  Ambassadors. 

The  official  presentation  ceremony  will  take  place  in  Helena  on 
January  19.  In  addition  to  guests  of  the  awardees,  all  legislators  will  be 
invited  to  attend  the  noon  hour  ceremony.  At  a  time  to  be  determined 
during  the  months  of  February  through  April,  each  of  the  recipients  will 
be  honored  with  a  reception  in  their  own  hometowns,  coordinated  by  the 
Montana  Ambassadors.  The  committee  of  Ambassadors  includes  Doug 
Anderson,  Missoula;  Toni  Broadbent,  Helena:  Emil  Erhardt,  Hamilton; 
and  Nancy  Wameke,  Pablo. 

KUFM/TV  is  producing  two  special  video  components  on  the  2001 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards  recipients.  The  first  is  a  90-second  profile  on 

each  of  the  recipients,  intended  to  be 
broadcast  on  an  ongoing  basis,  as 
airtime  permits.  Secondly,  a  more  in- 
depth  series  of  interviews  and  profiles 
on  the  recipients  will  be  compiled  into 
an  hour-long  program  to  be  broadcast 
during  the  month  of  April.  Steering 
this  effort  are  William  Marcus, 
KUFM’s  station  manager,  and  Ray 
Ekness,  KUFM  producer. 


Myrna  and  Ralph  Paulus 


Profiles  of  this  year's  recipients  begin  on  page  8  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


Robert  Morgan 


Donald  Carey 


Joanna  Barker 


A  Capital  Capitol 


Take  a  tour  of  the 

RENOVATED  STATEHOUSE 

-  See  page  2  for  details 


Fellowship  Awards 


Fellowships  increase  to  $5000 
-  See  page  7  for  details 


Grant  Update 


•  Opportunity  Grants  are  now  available. 

•  Professional  Development  Grants  are 

NOW  AVAILABLE. 

•  Arts  Education  Residency  and  Special 
Projects  Grants  are  now  available. 

See  inside  back  cover  for  details 
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Log  on 
to  arts 
education 
websites 

The  internet  is 
a  great  resource 
tor  artists  and  art 
educators. 

Useful  websites 
include: 

•  artsedge. 
kennedy- 
center.org  - 
'Site  helps  artists, 
teachers  and 
students  gain 
access  and 
share  informa¬ 
tion,  resources 
and  ideas  that 
support  the  arts 
as  a  core  subject 
area  in  the  K-12 
curriculum. 

•  www.artsed 
net.getty.edu  - 
Site  created  by 
the  Getty 
Education 
Institute  includes 
an  online  image 
gallery  from 
exhibitions  at  the 
Getty  Museum, 
teacher  lesson 
plan  and 
curriculum  ideas, 
and  a  reading 
room  of  resource 
publications. 

•  www.the 
gateway.org  - 
The  Gateway  to 
Educational 
Materials  (GEM) 
is  a  consortium 
that  provides 
educators  with 
guick  access  to 
educational 
materials  found 
on  various 
federal,  state, 
nonprofit  and 
commercial 
websites. 

•  www.art 
museums.com  - 
Art  Teacher  on 
the  Net  is  an 
award-winning 
online  education 
site  that  includes 
art  project 
lessons,  a 
teacher  ex¬ 
change,  and 
ideas  on  how 
parents  can  look 
at  and  create  art 
with  their  kids. 

•  www.big 
chalk.com  - 
With  resources 
for  students, 
teachers  and 
parents,  this  site 
has  become  a 
destination  for 
the  K-12  learning 
community. 


A  Capitol  Reborn 


Gracious  old  statehouse 


is  reawakened 


When  the  Legislature  returns  to  work 
this  January,  Montanans  will  find  a 
Capitol  with  the  grandeur  of  the  early 
1900s  and  the  amenities  of  the  new 
millennium. 

A  massive  renovation  project,  launched 
six  years  ago,  has  restored  the  Capitol  as 
a  striking  symbol  of  Montana’s  history. 

State  architect  Tom  O’Connell  has 
worked  for  the  Architecture  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Division  for  the  past  30  years. 

“As  a  Montanan,  I  feel  proud  to  go  into 
the  building  now  and  call  it  our  State 
Capitol,"  he  says. 

The  Capitol,  with  its  copper-topped 
rotunda,  was  constructed  in  1902  of 
Columbus  sandstone.  The  granite  east- 
and-west  wings  were  added  a  decade 
later. 

Until  the  1960s,  the  building  remained 
much  the  same.  But  early  in  that  decade, 
state  workers  began  to  realize  that  the  old 
building  was  structurally  unsound  - 
,  especially  after  a  mailcart  broke  through 
the  second  floor  and  rubble  tumbled  into 
the  basement. 

According  to  O’Connell,  the  original 
Capitol  was  then  nearly  gutted.  “You 
could  stand  in  the  basement  and  look  all 
the  way  to  the  fourth-floor  ceiling.”  In 
addition  to  adding  structural  stability,  the 
historic  behemoth  was  modernized  with 
flat  ceilings, 
flourescent 
lights,  vinyl  wall 
covering  and 
terrazo  floors. 

On  the  exterior, 
wood-framed 
windows  were 
exchanged  with 
aluminum 
frames  and 
formica  replaced 
the  marble  sills. 

“That’s  what 
you  did  then  - 
you  kind  of 
covered  up  the 
old,”  says 
O’Connell. 

Decorative  elements  were  obscured  or 
destroyed,  including  elaborate  wall  coverings 
and  surface  painting  in  the  rotunda  and 
stenciled  patterns,  ornate  plaster  cornices, 
woodwork  and  tile  throughout  the  building.  A 
stained-glass  barrel  vault  that  arched  above  the 
second-floor  grand  staircase  was  dismantled 
and  replaced  with  a  false  ceiling,  covered  in 
panes  of  brown  and  gold  glass  and  backed  by 
flourescent  lights.  The  huge  brass  chandeliers 
in  the  Senate  and  Supreme  Court  Chambers 
were  also  replaced  with  flourescent  lights;  and 
an  ornate  fan  window  on  the  third  floor  that 
looked  out  upon  Sleeping  Giant  Mountain  was 
walled  off. 

State  Senator  Charles  Bovey,  an  avid  history 
buff  who  owned  much  of  the  property  in  the 
old  mining  towns  of 
Nevada  and  Virginia 
Cities,  was  outraged 
by  the  modernization 
project.  He  acquired 
some  relics,  including 
the  stained  glass  from 
the  barrel  vault  and  the 
chandeliers  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  and 
Law  Library,  and 
stored  them  in  Nevada 
City. 

In  the  early  1980s, 
the  state’s  Historic 
Structure^  Report 
suggested  that  the 
building  be  restored  to 
its  original  grandeur. 

But  arguments  over 
how  best  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  restoration 
and  improve  func¬ 


A  worker  refurbishes  the  elegant  scagliola  columns  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol. 


The  Senate  is  now  illuminated 
by  the  same  chandelier  that 
dangled  from  its  ceiling  four 
decades  ago. 


The  spectacular  barrel  vault  spent  the  past 
30  years  stored  in  box  cars  in  Nevada  City. 


tional  aspects  of 
the  Capitol  put 
the  project  on 
hold  for  another 
decade. 

According  to 
O’Connell,  Gov. 
Marc  Racicot  has 
been  “a  strong 
proponent”  of  the 
restoration  effort. 
“If  not  for  his 
support,  this 
wouldn’t  be  a 
reality.” 

The  Legisla¬ 
ture  eventually 
approved  the 

project  and  $26  million  has  been  spent  to  date. 
After  the  1999  session  concluded,  the  Capitol  was 
closed  and  labor  began  in  earnest. 

Challenges  faced  by  architects  and  workers 
were  myriad.  O’Connell  says  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  recreate  the  styles,  colors  and  patterns  of 
the  original  building  in  every  aspect  of  the 
process.  But  unveiling  those  historical  details 
entailed  combing  through  old  photos  and  building 
plans  and  examining  remnants  of  glass  and 
woodwork  for  clues. 

At  the  same  time,  designers  hoped  to  meld  the 
Capitol’s  many  components  into  a  more  cohesive 
whole.  “It  was  kind  of  a  schizophrenic  place,” 
says  O’Connell.  “We  took  great  pains  to  make  the 
original  building  blend  more  with  the  wings,  to 
tie  it  all  together.” 

Over  the  past  two  years,  hundreds  of  workers 
have  been  engaged  in  the  project, 
including  artisans  from  throughout  the 
United  States.  On  the  first  floor, 
stencils  were  handpainted  on  walls 
above  the  wainscotting;  in  other  areas, 
the  stencils  were  painted  on  canvas  at 
Evergreen  Studios  in  New  York,  then 
glued  to  the  walls,  much  like  wallpa¬ 
per.  Ornate  plaster  work  throughout 
the  building  was  restored,  including 
the  elegant  scagliola  columns  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  which  were 
refurbished  and,  in  some  cases,  built 
new.  These  plaster  columns,  which 
have  the  sheen  and  smooth  texture  of 
marble,  were  “given  a  new  lease  on 
life”  by  craftsmen  from  as  far  afield  as 
England. 

The  barrel  vault,  which  again 
crowns  the  grand  staircase,  was  pieced 
together  from  glass  fragments  that  had 
spent  the  past  30  years  in  Nevada 
City,  stored  in  boxcars.  “A  lot  of  the 


glass  was  in  very  poor  condition,  but  it  gave  us 
information  about  patterns  and  color  that  were 
absolutely  invaluable,”  says  O’Connell.  Amber 
glass,  with  green  accents  and  milky  hues,  now 
floods  the  staircase  with  color.  “This  really  is 
the  centerpiece  of  the  restoration,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,”  says  O’Connell.  “It’s  absolutely 
awesome.” 

The  skylight  above  the  vault,  which  had  been 
covered  over  during  the  1960s  renovation,  has 
also  been  restored.  And  Amadee  Joullin’s 
famous  painting,  “Driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike,”  has  been  reinstated  to  its  original  spot 
at  the  end  of  the  barrel  vault. 

In  the  rotunda  itself,  the  color  theme  was 
restored  to  its  original  deep  red  and  green  hues. 
Mosaic  tile  floors  reflect  the  pattern  and  color 
themes  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and 
circle  the  rotunda  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors. 
Marble,  with  carpet  insets,  covers  floors  in 
other  areas. 

Woodwork  throughout  the  building  has  been 
supplied  by  Dovetail  Designs  of  Billings.  The 
senators  will  find  new,  old-looking  mahogany 
desks  in  their  chambers,  each  wired  for  the 
computer  age. 

Throughout  the  building,  red  oak  doors  are 
opened  with  cast  brass  doorknobs,  each 
emblazoned  with  the  state  seal.  And  the 
mahogany  box  beams  that  were  torn  out  in  the 
1960s  once  again  arch  above  the  hallways  on 
the  first  floor. 

St.  Louis  Lighting  east  new  chandeliers  and 
sconces;  other  fixtures,  while  not  exact  replicas 
of  the  originals,  certainly  reflect  an  earlier  era. 
Even  signage  evokes  the  early  1900s. 

The  ground-floor  post  office,  with  its  brass 
boxes  and  red-and-white  tile  floor,  looks  much 
as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Likewise,  the 
bathrooms  have  been  fitted  with  large  porce¬ 
lain  basins,  oval  mirrors,  marble  partitions,  and 
old-fashioned  black  and  white  tiles. 

With  remarkable  attention  to  detail  and 
craftsmanship,  artisans,  designers  and  con¬ 
struction  workers  have  reawakened  a  gracious 
old  building.  “We  were  extremely  careful  to 
bring  back  the  grandeur  that  it  had  prior  to  the 
1960s,”  says  O’Connell.  “It’s  a  real  public 
space,  and  we  tried  our  best  to  be  sensitive  to 
that.” 

The  public  got  its  first  look  at  the  restoration 
effort  Dec.  16-17,  when  tours,  lectures  and  a 
reception  for  workers  were  held.  An  official 
Re-Opening  Gala  is  slated  for  July  4,  2002. 

-  by  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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will  be  back  in 

the  next  issue. 

Executive  Director  Arlynn 

Fishbaugh  is  busy  gearing  up  for 

the  legislative  session. 

State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  five 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  March  1 ,  2001 ,  for  the 
April/May/June  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or 
e-mail  at:  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be 
reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


Big  Timber  sculptor  Dave  Hodges,  who  was  recently  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  to  create  a  life-size  bust  of 
opera  star  Marilyn  Home.  The  statue  will  be  placed  in  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Arts  Technology  Building  on  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Bradford  Campus.  In  October,  Dave  and  his  wife,  Carmen,  met 
Home  in  Bradford,  PA,  and  had  a  front-row  seat  at  a  performance  by 
the  famous  singer.  They  also  attended  brunch  the  following  morning 
when  Home  received  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Presidential  Medal 
of  Distinction.  Horne  was  leading  lady  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
26  years  and  has  performed  for  39  seasons  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  She  has  received  numerous  awards,  including  the  National 
Medal  of  the  Arts  in  1992,  a  Kennedy 
Center  award  and  the  Fidelio  Gold 
Medal  from  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Opera  Directors.  While  visiting 
Bradford,  Hodges  took  preliminary 
measurements  and  photos,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  ideas  for  the  sculpture  with 
Horne.  He’ll  begin  work  on  the  project 
this  spring. 

Helena  jeweler  Corey  Johnson, 
whose  custom  pendant  was  a  winner  in 
the  2000  Designers  contest  of  the 
Montana  Wyoming  Jewelers  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference,  held  Sept.  22-23  in 
Great  Falls.  Johnson,  who  has  joined 
the  staff  at  Eaton  Turner  Jewelry  in 
Helena,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  art  program  at  MSU-Bozeman. 

The  pendant  is  white  and  yellow  gold  with  a  blue  Montana  sapphire 
and  diamonds. 


Award-winning  pendant 
by  Corey  Johnson. 


Dr.  Uri  Bamea,  music 
director  of  the  Billings  Sym¬ 
phony,  for  the  world  premiere 
of  his  new  composition, 

“Capriccio  for  Orchestra.”  The 
new  work  was  commissioned 
by  Carol  L.  H.  Green  in  honor 
of  the  symphony’s  50th 
anniversary.  In  light  of  this 
historic  milestone,  Bamea 
subtitled  his  work,  “You’ve 
Come  a  Long  Way.”  The  work 
debuted  Nov.  12  at  the  Alberta 
Bair  Theater  in  a  concert  that 
included  world-renowned  flutist 
James  Galway  as  guest  artist. 

Bamea  also  composed  an  orchestral  work  for  the  opening  of  the 
Alberta  Bair  in  1987  and  several  of  his  compositions  have  received 
national  and  international  awards  and  been  commercially  recorded. 


Billings  Symphony  music 
director  Uri  Barnea 


The  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  which  received 
the  prestigious  Helen  and  Martin  Schwartz  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Public  Programming  during  a  Nov.  18  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  prize,  presented  by  the  Federation  of  State  Humanities 
Councils,  was  given  to  MCH  for  its  Bozeman  Trail  Heritage 
Conference,  held  in  July  1999.  The  award  marks  MCH’s  third 
Schwartz  Prize,  which  honors  the  nation’s  best  public  humanities 
programs.  The  first  was  received  in  1984  for  Montana  State 
University’s  “Logon  ’83”  conference  and  the  second  in  1994  for 
the  “Montana  This  Morning”  television  series. 


Bozeman  metalsmith  Kimberly  Navratil-Pope,  whose  work  was 
included  in  the  “Seduction  of  Metals”  show,  held  in  October  at 
LeMoyne  Art  Foundation  in  Tallahassee,  FL.  The  juried  exhibition 
was  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Society  of  Goldsmiths. 

Billings  artists  Terry  Karson  and  Sara  Mast,  whose  collabora¬ 
tive  exhibition  titled  “Lost  and  Found”  is  on  display  through  April  6 
at  the  Belger  Art  District  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  The  show  consists  of 
two  collaborative  pieces,  “Iowa  City"  and  “Indian  Flats.”  The  latter 
work  was  inspired  by  the  artists’ 
seven-day  residency  in  the  Helena 
National  Forest  and  explores  their 
concerns  about  the  fragile  relation¬ 
ship  between  nature  and  human 
culture  as  well  as  the  changing 
concepts  and  meanings  of  wilder¬ 
ness  in  contemporary  culture. 

Helena  sculptor  Robert 
Harrison,  whose  ceramic  installa¬ 
tions  are  on  display  Jan.  19-April 
11  at  the  Jundt  Art  Museum  at 
Gonzaga  University  in  Spokane. 

The  exhibition,  “Robert  Harrison: 

Celestial  Alignments,”  will 
incorporate  modem  materials, 
architectural  elements,  color  and  special  lighting  to  create  an  installs 
tion  which  the  viewer  can  walk  into  and  be  a  part  of  and  feel  that  it 
was  designed  purposely  for  that  space. 


The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  which  received  a 
$50,000  two-year  grant  from  the  Steele-Reese  Foundation  to  help 
develop,  plan  and  implement  expanded  education  programs. 
According  to  Peter  Held,  executive  director  of  the  museum,  the 
grant  will  help  the  Holter  “in  keeping  a  forward  momentum  as  this 
organization  matures  and  grows."  The  museum  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
capital  campaign,  aimed  at  adding  6,500  square  feet  of  space 
including  a  spacious  new  education  center. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  which  received  a 

grant  of  $10,000  from  the  Allen  Foundation  for 
the  Arts.  The  award  will  finance  additional 
resident  studio  scholarships  at  the  ceramic  arts 
center  during  2001.  It  will  also  help  the  Bray 
expand  its  website  to  include  a  “Virtual  Perma¬ 
nent  Collection”  featuring  digital  images  of 
works  in  the  Bray’s  permanent  collection.  “The 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  has  a  long  tradition  of 
providing  a  creative  environment  for  ceramic 
artists  from  throughout  the  world  and  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  this  important 
work,”  said  Sue  Coliton,  manager  for  the  Allen 
Foundation. 


Works  by  Helena  sculptor  Robert  Harrison  will 
be  displayed  at  the  Jundt  Museum  in  Spokane, 
Jan.  19-April  11,  in  “Celestial  Alignments.” 


So  long  to  . . . 


Stevensville  film  director  and  writer  Robin  Murray,  whose 
movie  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  premiered  at  The  University  of 
Montana  on  Oct.  27.  The  film,  shot  in  Hamilton  and  the  Bitterroot 
Valley,  stars  actors  Rod  Steiger,  Eric  Roberts,  Scott  Plank  and 
Catherine  Oxenberg.  Several  Montanans  also  have  roles  in  the  film, 
and  many  more  were  included  in  the  crew,  including  artists  Larry 
Pirnie  and  Melanie  Catlin  and  choreographer  Charlene  Campbell. 
The  film  has  been  released  in  Europe  and  negotiations  are- pending 
for  its  release  in  the  United  States.  Hannibal  Pictures  has  also  given 
Murray  the  go-ahead  to  proceed  with  the  film’s  sequel,  “Requiem,” 
which  he  will  write,  direct  and  produce.  Production  begins  in 
February  in  California. 

Missoula  composer  David  Maslanka,  whose  award-winning 
composition  “Blue  Mountain  Meadow”  was  performed  by  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  17.  The 
nationally  known  classical  composer  says  the  new  chamber  work 
was  inspired  by  the  “quality  of  aliveness”  in  the  Blue  Mountain  area 
near  Missoula.  Maslanka  moved  to  Montana  a  decade  ago  after 
quitting  his  job  teaching  music  at  a  college  in  New  York  City.  Two 
other  compositions  by  Maslanka,  “In  Lonely  Fields”  and  “Crown  of 
Thoms,”  were  also  performed  in  November  at  the  Percussive  Arts 
Society’s  National  Convention  in  Dallas. 


KUFM  station  manager  and  programmer  Terry  Conrad,  who 
retires  Jan.  1  from  his  post  at  Montana  Public  Radio.  Conrad  arrived 
at  the  station  on  the  campus  of  The  University  of  Montana  in  1973. 
He  has  since  presided  over  the  station’s  growth  and  burgeoning 
popularity  with  a  calm  and  steady  hand. 

And  condolences  to  the  family  of  Mel  Ruder.  The  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  journalist  and  former  editor  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  died 
Nov.  19  at  the  age  of  85.  He  earned  journalism’s  top  award  in  1964 
for  his  coverage  of  massive  flooding  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 
Farcountry  Press/Montana  Magazine  released  a  timely  tribute  to 
Ruder  this  past  fall  with  a  book  titled  Pictures,  a  Park,  and  a 
Pulitzer  (see  page  5). 


Artists,  writers,  musicians  &  arts  administrators 

please  let  us  know  about  major  awards  and 
accomplishments  and  out-of-state  exhibits  (in-state 
shows  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Exhibition  Calendar). 
Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats,  c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass  Trail,  Charlo,  MT,  59824;  e-mail: 
writeus@livelytimes.com. 
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Tour  arts 
online  at 
artswire.org 

For  a  compre¬ 
hensive  look  at 
online  art  visit 
www.artswire.org. 

The  website, 
which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New 
York  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  offers 
news,  a  data¬ 
base,  job  listings 
and  conferencing 
capabilities. 

•  Arts  Wire 
Current  is  a 
weekly  digest  of 
arts  news. 

•  SpiderSchool 
is  a  resource  for 
web  education. 

•  WebBase 
offers  a  database 
of  cultural 
resources  on  the 
web;  visitors  may 
take  a  tour  or  add 
a  site. 

Arts  Wire  is 
both  a  forum  for 
creating  and 
experiencing 
online  art,  and  “a 
communications 
network  that  has 
at  its  core  the 
strong  voices  of 
artist  and 
community-based 
cultural  groups." 
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Writers 
form  online 
group 

Ever  wanted  to 
join  a  writers 
group,  throw  your 
work  out  to  be 
published,  or 
listen  to  a  poetry 
reading,  but 
couldn’t,  simply 
because  the 
nearest  group  is 
250  miles  away 
and  there's  no 
way  you  can  get 
there? 

Then  “Writers 
on  The  Purple 
Sage"  is  for  you. 
Organized  by 
frustrated  writers 
living  in  the  vast 
emptiness  of 
eastern  Montana, 
the  new  online 
group  was 
devised  specifi¬ 
cally  for  writers  in 
rural  areas  who 
often  have  little  or 
no  support  or 
interaction  with 
others. 

Although 
formed  with  only 
Montana  in  mind, 
the  group  has 
already  picked  up 
writers  from  as  far 
away  as  Tennes¬ 
see.  And  through 
conversation,  they 
are  realizing  that 
isolation  is  as  real 
a  problem  in  other 
states  as  it  is  in 
Montana. 

Each  month,  a 
writing  assignment 
is  posted  which 
members  may  or 
may  not  write 
about.  Sugges¬ 
tions  or  changes, 
made  in  a  positive 
and  helpful 
manner  by  the 
other  members, 
are  added  often 
along  with  other 
personal  stories 
by  the  reader. 

In  addition,  a 
separate  page  for 
the  “Purple  Sage 
Creative  Journal" 
allows  the  writer  to 
further  expand  his 
creativity. 

Check  out  the 
community  at: 
communities.msn. 
com/WritersOn 
ThePurpleSage. 
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Speaking  III  of  the  Dead: 

Jerks  in  Montana  History 
Edited  by  Dave  Walter 
Published  October  2000  by  Falcon 

Publishing  Company,  Helena 
$14.95  softcover 

In  the  pages  of  this  new  anthology,  readers 
meet  some  of  the  lesser  luminaries  of 
Montana’s  past  -  an  assortment  of  slobs,  boors, 
ruffians,  villains  and  outright  nuts. 

Among  the  miscreants  are  Sir  George  Gore,  a 
British  “sportsman”  who  single-handedly 
slaughtered  some  5,000  animals  and  birds  in 
Montana’s  Yellowstone  Valley;  Calamity  Jane, 
an  alcoholic  con  artist  with  a  reputation  for 
obnoxiousness;  and  Ike  Gravelle,  the  original 
“unabomber”  who  blew  up  railroad  tracks  and 
bridges  -  and  threatened  to  blow  up  a  passenger 
train  -  in  exchange  for  ransom  money.  The 
book  also  takes  a  look  at  early  Ku  Klux  Klan 
activity  in  Butte  plus  an  assortment  of  other 
little  known  episodes  in  Montana’s  past. 

Contributors  include  Jon  Axline,  Salina 
Davis,  Jodie  Foley,  Lyndel  Meikle,  Anne 
Sturdevant  and  editor  Dave  Walter. 
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Nez  Perce  Summer  1877:  The  U.S. 
Army  and  the  Nee-Me-Poo 
Crisis 

By  Jerome  A.  Greene 
Published  2000  by  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press,  Helena 
$49.95  hardcover 

Jerome  Greene  adds  significant  new  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  tragic  battle  for  survival  of  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  people. 

Among  the  information  revealed:  Gen. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  charged  with 
capturing  the  800  retreating  men,  women  and 
children,  was  filled  with  praise  for  the  Nez  Perce 
strategists,  noting  that  they  “fought  with  almost 
scientific  skill,  using  advance  and  rear  guards, 
skirmish  lines,  and  field  fortifications.”  It  was  all 
to  no  avail,  and  the  Nez  Perce  War  ended  with 
Chief  Joseph’s  epic  surrender  and  speech. 

Historian  John  D.  McDermott  says  the  book 
“adds  a  great  deal  of  new  information,  culled 
from  an  impressive  array  of  primary  sources  ...  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  there  will  ever  be  a  better 
one.” 
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The  Last  Ghost  Dance:  A  Guide 
for  Earth  Mages 
By  Brooke  Medicine  Eagle 
Published  October  2000  by  Ballantine 
Publishing  Group,  New  York,  NY 
$16  softcover 

The  latest  book  by  Brooke  Medicine  Eagle, 
an  acclaimed  Native  American  spiritual  writer 
who  comes  originally  from  Montana’s  Crow 
Reservation  and  now  resides  in  the  Flathead 
Valley,  speaks  of  a  coming  Golden  Age 
prophesied  by  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

The  book  combines  diverse  aspects  of  the 
author’s  shamanistic  training,  which  began  with 
a  Northern  Cheyenne  medicine  woman.  Stands 
Near  the  Fire,  and  has  included  studies  with 
spiritual  leaders,  healers  and  teachers  from  an 
array  of  cultures. 


Where  the  Pavement  Ends: 

Five  Native  American  Plays 

By  William  S.  Yellow  Robe,  Jr. 

Published  October  2000  by  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$24.95  hardcover 

Noted  Native  American  playwright  William 
S.  Yellow  Robe  Jr.  offers  an  insightful  look  at 
life  on  the  reservation  in  this  collection  of  five 
original  plays,  which  combine  raw  reservation 
reality  with  subtle  humor. 

The  tales  -  The  Star  Quitter,  The  Body 
Guards,  Rez  Politics,  The  Council  and  Sneaky  - 
draw  from  the  Assiniboine  author’s  experiences 
growing  up  ort  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation. 
Yellow  Robe,  who  began  his  career  as  an  actor 
only  to  find  a  paucity  of  Native  American  roles, 
began  writing  plays  to  rectify  that  problem. 
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The  Archival  Birds 
by  Melissa  Kwasny 
Published  2000  by  Bear  Star  Press, 
Cohasset,  CA 
$12  softcover 

This  collection  of  nature  poems  by  Kwasny, 
a  Helena-area  poet  and  instructor  at  Carroll 
College,  delves  into  the  connections  of  mind, 
heart  and  the  natural  world. 

Praise  for  the  poetry  includes  Sandra 
Alcosser’s  description  of  its  “language  ... 
which  is  quiet  and  informed,  moving  through 
the  reader  the  way  minerals  enter  the  blood 
stream  ...  circulating  powerfully  within  the 
brain.”  Poet  Susan  Griffin  says  the  poems 
“capture  wonderfully  the  complex  and  rich 
interconnection  between  the  human  mind  and 
heart  and  nature.  A  moving  and  beautiful 
collection.” 

Kwasny  lives  in  the  Elkhom  Mountains 
outside  Helena.  Her  book  is  available  at 
Montana  bookstores  or  by  writing  Bear  Star 
Press,  185  Hollow  Oak  Drive,  Cohasset,  CA 
95973. 


Young  Cowboy 

By  Will  James 

Published  November  2000  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Missoula 
$15  hardcover 

This  new  reprint  of  works  by  prolific 
cowboy  author  Will  James  captures  the  dreams 
of  many  young  boys  a  century  ago  -  to  be  a 
real  cowboy  with  a  real  horse,  living  a  mythic 
Western  lifestyle. 

Combining  the  first  six  chapters  of  James’ 
Big  Enough  with  the  short  story  “Young 
Cowboy,”  the  tale  tells  how  Billy  Roper  defied 
the  taunts  of  adults  to  become  as  good  a 
cowboy  as  the  West  ever  saw.  Thirty-six 
illustrations  (including  five  in  color)  are 
included. 

James,  bom  Joseph  Ernest  Nephtali  Dufault 
in  Quebec,  left  home  as  a  teenager  to  seek  out 
his  own  vision  of  the  American  West.  He  went 
on  to  write  and  illustrate  24  books  and 
numerous  magazine  articles  about  horses, 
cowboys  and  the  West. 
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Expand 

your 

Literary 

Horizons 

Literary 
Horizons,  a 
program  of 
Poets  &  Writ¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  offers 
online  and 
classroom 
courses  in 
professional 
development. 

Seminars  and 
classes  vary 
from  classroom 
offerings  and 
audiotapes  to 
e-mail  cor¬ 
respondence 
courses.  Topics 
mostly  focus  on 
helping  authors 
find  their  way 
into  print,  pitch 
manuscripts  or 
discover  the 
keys  to  suc¬ 
cessful 
publishing 

The  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  to 
introduce 
writers  to  the 
wide  spectrum 
of  resources, 
organizations 
publishers  and 
professionals 
available  to 
members  of  the 
literary  commu¬ 
nity.  Literary 
Horizons  also 
promises  to 
help  aspiring 
and  experi¬ 
enced  writers 
"navigate  the 
literary  market¬ 
place  more 
successfully." 

For  informa¬ 
tions.  call 
212-226-3586, 
ext.  514.  or 
e-mail 

info@pw.org. 


Ranchin’  Is...  Ranch  Life  in  Verse 
and  Photography 
By  Mike  Logan 

Published  2000  by  Buglin’  Bull  Press, 
Helena 

$13.95  softcover 

This  tribute  to  ranchers  and  ranching 
families  features  the  words  and  images  of 
Montana  cowboy  poet  and  photographer  Mike 
Logan. 

A  real-life  rancher  in  the  Little  Blackfoot 
River  Valley,  Logan  has  received  considerable 
acclaim  for  his  down-home  poetry  extolling 
the  virtues,  joys  and  hardships  of  ranching  -  a 
way  of  life  that  still  exists  for  many  thousands 
of  Montanans. 

The  verse  accompanies  a  cornucopia  of 
images,  ranging  from  mama  cows  with  their 
newborn  calves  to  working  cowboys  laboring 
over  everything  from  fences  to  flat  tires. 


Try  in  To  Get 
To  You 


Journeys  to  the  Land  of  Gold: 
Emigrant  Diaries  from  the 
Bozeman  Trail,  1863-66 
By  Susan  Badger  Doyle 
Published  2000  by  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  Press 
$95  hardcover,  two-volume  set 
This  scholarly  book  stems  in  part  from  a 
1999  Montana  Historical  Society  conference 
that  brought  together  some  of  the  top  scholars 
and  researchers  on  the  Bozeman  Trail. 
Participants  included  author  Susan  Badger 
Doyle  who  has  spent  10  years  collecting 
archival  materials  and  33  firsthand  accounts 
from  settlers  along  that  historical  route  to 
Montana’s  gold  fields. 

These  experiences  were  often  filled  with 
death,  hardship,  disease  and  frightening 
encounters  with  Native  Americans  who,  by 
that  point,  had  grown  alarmed  at  the  large 
numbers  of  settlers  and  the  belligerent 
American  military.  The  settlers’  lives,  how¬ 
ever,  also  reflected  attempts  to  maintain  the 
“civilized  amenities”  such  as  Sunday  worship. 
One  account  relates  the  happiness  of  a  couple 
of  men  who  purchased  a  couple  of  sips  of 
whiskey  from  a  profiteering  road  agent:  “We 
took  two  sucks  apiece  ...  and  went  away  so 
joyfull  (sic)  that  we  forgot  all  about  being  wet 
and  cold.” 


Pictures,  a  Park  and  a 
Pulitzer 
By  Tom  Lawrence 
Published  2000  by 

Farcountry  Press/Montana 
Magazine,  Helena 
$24.95  softcover;  $34.95 
hardcover 


Tryin’  To  Get  to  You:  The  Story  of 
Elvis  Presley 
By  Valerie  Harms 

Published  2000  by  illniverse.com,  Inc., 
an  Authors  Guild  Backinprint.com 
Edition 

$12.95  softcover 

Bozeman  author  Valerie  Harms  started  one  of 
the  first  Elvis  Presley  fan  clubs  in  Texas  in  1955, 
and  spent  enough  time  around  “The  King”  to 
gain  a  serious  appreciation  for  his  musical  and 
cultural  impact. 

Bom  to  a  dirt-poor  family  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression,  Elvis  went  on  to  perform  a 
new  style  of  music  based  on  gospel  hymns, 
country  ballads  and  the  blues.  As  his  career 
blossomed  into  acting  and  recording,  his  fame 
and  the  legions  of  adoring  fans  -  along  with 
many  long  miles  on  the  road  -  took  their  toll. 

In  her  new  book,  Harms  takes  a  close  look  at 
The  King’s  early  roots,  his  rural  childhood, 
teenage  insecurities  in  a  big  city  high  school  and 
early  success  in  the  South. 


A  Farm  Under  Poplars 

By  Patrick  Todd 

Published  2001  by  Eastern  Washington 

University  Press,  Spokane,  WA 
$23.95  hardcover,  $13.95  softcover 

In  this  fourth  book  of  poetry  by  Missoula 
poet  Patrick  Todd,  verse  ranges  from  short, 
singular  images  to  longer  narratives  of  lives 
caught  up  in  both  banality  and  wonder. 

The  collection  of  more  than  50  poems 
contrasts  the  emotions  of  small  moments  and 
“things  that  never  leave  the  mind”  with  the 
search  for  dignity  and  meaning  in  common 
labor. 

Todd  taught  eight  years  as  a  creative  writing 
instructor,  including  six  at  Gonzaga.  He  also 
spent  five  years  as  a  counselor  for  Montana 
State  Prison's  pre-release  center.  He  currently 
works  as  a  residential  and  commercial  contract 
painter  in  Missoula. 


Mel  Ruder  was  in  the  last  stretch 
of  a  long,  productive  life  when 
Farcountry  Press/Montana  Maga¬ 
zine  released  Pictures,  a  Park  amt  a 
Pulitzer  this  fall.  The  handsome 
hardcover  book,  written  by  Tom 
Lawrence,  celebrates  Ruder  and  the 
newspaper  he  created,  the  Hungry 
Horse  News. 

Ruder,  85,  died  Nov.  19  at  the 
Montana  Veterans  Home  in 
Columbia  Falls. 

During  the  32  years  he  served  as 
publisher,  editor  and  photographer 
for  the  Columbia  Falls  weekly,  he 
earned  journalism's  top  award,  a 
Pulitizer  Prize  for  his  coverage  of 
massive  floods  that  roared  through 
the  Flathead  Valley  in  1964.  When 
he  founded  the  paper  in  1946.  he 
promised  to  emphasize  positive  news  and  fill 
the  pages  with  photographs. 

The  recipe  worked.  The  Hungry  Horse  News 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  state's  premier 
weekly  and  garnered  a  circulation  well  beyond 
the  confines  of  Columbia  Falls. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book,  Flathead 
Valley  columnist  George  Ostrom  lauds  "the 


unwavering  quality  of  photography”  that 
became  the  paper’s  hallmark.  "There  is  no 
doubt  about  a  natural  talent:  but  1  believe  Mel 
accomplished  what  he  did  simply  because  he 
is  a  man  of  immense  pride.  He  learned  his 
trade  with  consummate  care  and  then, 
consciously  or  not.  vowed  to  never,  ever  be 
mediocre." 


THE  STORY  Of  ELVIS  PRESLEY 
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Free  jazz 
curriculum 
offered  via 
internet 

The  Thelonious 
Monk  Institute  of 
Jazz  has 
launched  a  new 
internet-based 
jazz  curriculum 
that's  available  to 
all  5th,  8th  and 
11th  grade  public 
school  students  in 
the  United  States. 
The  curriculum  is 
free  of  charge. 

The  program  is 
part  of  the 
institute’s  “Jazz  in 
the  Classroom” 
series.  It  includes 
eight  50-minute 
lessons  that  may 
be  taught  as  part 
of  each  school's 
social  studies  or 
American  history 
classes.  The 
curriculum  offers 
an  historical 
overview, 
examines  jazz 
styles,  highlights 
the  contributions 
of  important 
performers  and 
composers  and 
explores  the 
social,  economic 
and  political 
contexts  within 
which  jazz 
evolved. 

In  addition  to 
lesson  plans,  the 
website  features 
student  work¬ 
books,  teacher 
manuals  and 
assessments.  A 
comprehensive 
Jazz  Resource 
Library  is  also 
available  on  the 
website,  with  tune 
snippets,  a 
timeline  of 
important  jazz 
events,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  links. 

To  learn  more, 
visit  the  website  at 
www.jazzin 
america.org. 
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James  Wallace:  Ghosts 
Dance  at  the  Fiesta 

James  Wallace,  who  earns  his  living 
teaching  others  to  play  guitar,  recently . 
released  his  first  full-length  CD,  Ghosts 
Dance  at  the  Fiesta.  The  13  original  tunes 
showcase  Wallace’s  talents  on  a  variety  of 
guitars,  ranging  from  classical  to  electric. 

He’s  accompanied  by  Eric  Hutchins  on  bass, 
Ben  Koostra  on  drums  and  Richard  Knight 
Ostheimer  on  percussion. 

Wallace  admits  that  a  CD  of  original 
Latin-flavored  guitar  music  might  seem  like 
a  surprising  diversion  from  Missoula’s 
thriving  folk,  blues  and  fingerstyle  scene.  But 
Latin  music  has  always  attracted  the  artist, 
whether  it  was  classical  Spanish  guitarists  or 
modem  electric  players  like  Carlos  Santana. 

He  first  picked  up  the  guitar  28  years  ago 
in  New  Jersey  and  quickly  gravitated  to  jazz. 
Although  he  has  always  “liked  the  rawness 
and  emotion  of  rock  and  roll,”  Wallace  says, 
“It’s  really  nice  to  listen  to  talented  players 
doing  a  little  something  off  the  beaten  path.” 

The  CD  features  a  well-woven  collection 
of  songs  filled  with  enchanting  melodies, 
rhythmic  punctuations  and  moody  interludes. 
Spanish  voices  were  added  on  “Ghosts 
Dance  at  the  Fiesta”  and  other  numbers.  The 
CD  was  mastered  at  the  Recording  Center  in 
Missoula.  Its  cover  is  graced  by  “The  Fiesta,” 
a  vivid  painting  by  Missoula  artist  and 
gallery  owner  Melanie  Catlin-Alvarez. 

Wallace  moved  to  Montana  in  1993, 
largely  due  to  its  natural  beauty.  He  now 
stays  busy  teaching  students  ages  “five  to  55” 
at  Morgenroth’s  Music,  the  Willard  Adult 
Learning  Center  and  UM’s  Experimental 
College.  “I’m  not  out  to  be  famous,”  he  says 
of  his  new  endeavor.  “1  just  wanted  to  make 
a  creative  statement.” 

The  CD  is  available  at  music  stores  in 
Missoula  and  the  area,  from  Amazon.com,  or 
by  contacting  Wallace  at 
JawalIapop@hotmail.com. 


Cynthia  Hilts:  Stars  Down 
to  the  Ground 

Vocalist,  pianist  and  composer  Cynthia 
Hilts  teamed  up  with  a  quartet  of  stellar 
Montana  jazz  musicians  in  the  new  CD,  Stars 
Down  to  the  Ground. 

The  recording  project  was  sponsored  by 
the  Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin,  where 


Hilts  has  spent  three  consecutive  summers 
as  composer  in  residence.  In  her  hometown 
of  New  York  City,  Hilts  is  composer, 
arranger  and  band  leader  for  the  eight-piece 
Lyric  Fury  Ensemble.  She  also  composes  for 
her  own  trio  and  has  written  folk/pop 
material  in  addition  to  her  trademark  avant- 
garde  jazz  arrangements. 

For  Hilts,  Montana  affords  a  welcome 
antidote  to  the  frenzy  of  New  York.  “I’m 
much  more  able  to  follow  my  inspirations  - 
to  chase  them  down,”  she  reflected. 

She’s  accompanied  on  the  album  by  Brad 
Edwards  on  drums,  Craig  Hall  on  guitar, 
M.J.  Williams  on  vocals  and  trombone  and 
Mike  Carey  on  bass. 

The  album  is  comprised  of  original  tunes 
that  Hilts  wrote  during  her  stints  in  Basin. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  Montana  reflected  here  - 
local  kids,  mountain  landscapes,  and  the 
energy  of  this  unique  and  crazy  place,”  says 
Williams,  co-founder  of  the  Montana  Artists 
Refuge.  “This  is  accessible,  fun  music  with 
a  bite.” 

The  material  was  first  recorded  during 
Hilts’  statewide  concert  tour  in  the  fall  of 
1999.  “When  we  heard  the  live  concert 
recording  we  knew  we  had  something  that 
deserved  a  closer  look,”  says  Williams.  But 
the  initial  recording  wasn’t  polished  enough 
for  a  CD. 

Last  September,  the  same  batch  of 
musicians  gathered  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman  and  performed  on  stage 
using  the  theater’s  nine-foot  baby  grand 
piano.  Ken  Nelson  of  Cottage  Recording 
recorded  the  music,  then  mixed  and  mas¬ 
tered  the  CD  at  his  studio  in  Helena.  “I 
consider  it  a  really  superb  live  sound,”  says 
Williams.  “Everything  that  was  slightly  out 
of  reach  on  the  first  recording  is  now  up 
front  and  personal!” 

Stars  Down  to  the  Ground  is  available  by 
mailing  $17.75  to  the  Montana  Artists 
Refuge,  P.O.  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631.  All 
proceeds  go  to  the  Artists  Refuge,  which 
continues  to  provide  space  for  artists  -  like 
Hilts  -  to  follow  their  inspirations. 


Little  Elmo  &  The  Mambo 
Kings:  Car  Lot 

Maybe  it’s  all  those  horns  -  or  that  pumpin’ 
B-3  Hammond  organ.  Could  be  those  playful 
refrains:  “He’s  the  coolest  cat  that  ever  was 
alive  -  got  a  red  Cadillac  with  a  juke  box 
drive.” 

Whatever  fuel  they’ve  poured  in  the  tank, 
Little  Elmo  and  the  Mambo  Kings’  new  CD, 
Car  Lot,  drives  straight  for  the  dance  floor  and 
doesn’t  slow  down. 

Elmo  (a.k.a.  J.  Aaron  Cundall)  is  an  Army 
National  Guard  recruiter  by  day,  a  band  leader 
by  night.  In  the  decade  that  he’s  lived  in 
Helena,  Cundall  has  headed  two  bands, 
beginning  with  All  Night  Diner.  Little  Elmo 
and  The  Mambo  Kings  was  bom  five  years 
ago  and  the  same  five  musicians  are  still  at  it: 
Ken  Nelson  on  piano  and  B-3;  Michael  Kakuk 
on  saxophones,  slide  guitar,  harmonica  and 
vocals;  Tim  Borsberry  on  drums  and  vocals; 
Dave  Heidt  on  bass  and  vocals;  and  Cundall 
on  guitar  and  vocals. 


Four  Butte  jazz  musicians  blow  horns  on 
the  album  -  including  trumpet,  tenor  and 
baritone  saxophones,  flugelhom  and 
trombone.  The  jazz  influence  is  also 
apparent  in  the  arrangements.  “It  allows  us 
to  bring  the  music  to  a  higher  level,”  says 
Cundall. 

The  CD  has  a  polished  sound  -  probably 
because  two  of  the  band  members.  Nelson 
and  Heidt,  run  their  own  recording  studios 
in  Helena  and  Butte.  “It  does  help  when 
you  have  two  of  the  best  ears  in  the 
business,”  says  Cundall. 

Many  of  the  tunes  are  originals  (each 
band  member’s  name  appears  under  the 
song  credits).  “We  try  to  share  the  platform, 
share  the  writing,”  says  Cundall.  Nelson 
and  Heidt  are  the  primary  arrangers,  he 
adds. 

Car  Lot  is  available  at  Rockin’  Rudy’s  in 
Missoula,  Cactus  Music  in  Bozeman,  or 
Music  to  Go  and  Hastings  in  Helena.  Fans 
can  also  order  directly  from  the  website, 
www.mambokings.com  or  by  calling  800- 
356-4499. 


Ted  Dirk:  Now  and  Then 

After  a  quarter  century,  Ted  Dirk  has 
returned  to  the  music  business.  His  new  CD 
Now  and  Then  reflects  the  Helena 
musician’s  longtime  interest  in  country  and 
old-fashioned  rock  ’n  roll.  Twangy  guitars 
seasoned  with  harmonica  and  saxophone 
back  Dirk’s  eight  original  tunes. 

Dirk  and  his  wife,  Karen,  raise  appaloosas 
on  a  ranch  north  of  Helena.  They  moved  to 
Montana  from  Washington  six  years  ago, 
and  Dirk  began  playing  music  in  1997.  It 
was  the  second  time  around  for  the  South 
Dakota  native,  who  played  in  a  high-school 
band  during  the  late  1960s.  “We  played 
hippie  music,  from  Vanilla  Fudge  to  the 
Monkeys,”  he  recalls.  “I  was  always  trying 
to  slip  some  country  in  there.” 

He’s  been  writing  his  own  songs  for  the 
past  30  years.  “I  just  kept  jotting  things 
down  -  writing  the  hook  -  even  when  I 
wasn’t  playing  the  guitar.” 

Musicians  on  the  album  include  David 
Sims  on  drums  and  organ,  Clyde  McCoy  on 
lead  guitar,  Michael  Kakuk  on  saxophone 
and  harmonica  and  Jimmy  Owens  on  lead 
guitar  for  “Johnny’s  Gun.”  Owens,  who 
played  guitar  for  Charley  Pride’s  band,  is 
also  a  member  of  Dirk’s  current  group. 
Rodeo  Drive.  Other  band  members  include 
Joe  Scheeler,  a  blues  drummer  from 
Chicago,  and  Helena  bass-player  Mike 
Mclntre. 

“I’m  playing  with  such  talented  guys,  they 
just  make  me  sound  good,”  says  Dirk.  “I’m 
in  awe.” 

He’s  also  at  work  on  a  second  CD  of 
original  material.  For  more  information  on 
the  new  CD  Now  and  Then  or  to  book  the 
band  call  442-6044. 


Book  &  CD  profiles  compiled  by 

Bob  Phillips  &  Kristi  Nlemeyer, 

Lively  Times 
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MAC  revises  Fellowship  process 


Applications  will  be  mailed  soon! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  mail  Individual  Artist  Fellowship  applications 
for  Visual  Arts,  Literature  and  Performing  Arts  in  January  2001. 

The  agency  continues  to  streamline  its  grant  processes,  and  as  part  of  this 
effort  it  will  review  organizational  grants  and  fellowships  in  alternating  years, 
but  will  continue  to  grant  the  money  annually.  This  June,  MAC  will  allocate 
two  year's  worth  of  funding  for  Fellowships:  Performing  Arts  and  Literature 
Fellowships  will  be  awarded  from  FY2001  funds  and  Visual  Arts  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  from  FY2002  money. 

Artists  who  have  not  received  a  fellowship  application  by  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  should  call  the  Arts  Council  at  406-444-6430  or  e-mail  a  request  to 
mac@state.mt.us. 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  recently 
embarked  on  a  major  examination  of  its 
Individual  Artist  Fellowship  program.  As  the 
centerpiece  of  this  evaluation,  the  council 
reviewed  a  series  of,  and  approved  the  majority 
of,  recommendations  from  the  arts  community 
on  how  to  strengthen  this  program. 

How  the  Core  of  the  Fellowship 
Awards  Process  Works 

•  Three  advisory  panels  are  convened  to 
review  fellowship  applications  in  Visual  Arts, 
Performing  Arts,  Literature.  Each  panel 
consists  of  three  to  four  experts  in  the  field. 

The  council  seeks  experts  representing  a 
variety  of  artistry  to  cover  a  diversity  of  styles 
and  disciplines.  The  panel  is  chaired  by  a 
member  of  the  council  whose  role  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  discussion.  This  chair  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  panel  deliberations  and  does  not 
vote. 

•  Advisory  panels  make  recommendations  to 
the  council  regarding  awardees.  As  stated  in  the 
Administrative  Rules  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
“The  council,  through  its  general  meetings  or 
executive  action,  makes  the  final  determination 
on  all  grants  (Section  10.111.101).” 

The  council’s  policy  on  fellowships  will  now 
incorporate  the  following: 

Award  Amount 

•  Fellowship  awards  will  be  $5,000,  with 
fewer  awards  allocated  per  year  to  keep  within 
the  budget.  As  a  point  of  reference,  MAC  took 
a  40%  reduction  in  federal  funds  in  1997.  The 
arts  community,  when  surveyed  at  that  time, 
responded  that  the  council  should  maintain  the 
number  of  awards  at  $2,000,  rather  than  present 
fewer  fellowships  at  a  higher  award  amount. 
More  recent  feedback  indicates  that  artists  now 
favor  a  larger  amount  with  fewer  awards. 

Panel  Review 

•  A  member  of  the  peer  panel  will  present  the 
recommendations  of  the  panel  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  at  the  council  meeting,  describing 
why  each  artist  was  selected,  and  will  respond 
to  questions  and  explain  panel  selections. 

•  As  the  work  is  presented  to  the  council, 
artist  statements  (if  included)  will  be  read,  and 
dimensions,  medium  and  titles  of  work  will  be 
cited. 

•  A  council  member  will  be  appointed  to  the 
panel  to  participate  in  discussions.  This  council 
member  will  not  vote  during  the  panel  process, 
but  will  serve  as  a  liaison  to  the  full  council  at 
the  council  meeting. 

•  The  panel  will  select  one  alternate  in  each 
fellowship  category  in  case  an  awardee  is 
unable  or  ineligible  to  accept  the  award. 

•  If  the  panel  believes  they  have  insufficient 
expertise  in  an  area,  they  may  ask  the  staff  to 
have  an  additional  expert  make  a  presentation 


Four  of  the  state’s  major  museums  offer  a 
break  from  winter’s  bluster  with  annual  art 
auctions. 

The  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  opens  its  Art 
Auction  Exhibition  Jan.  19.  The  show  continues 
through  the  live  auction  event,  5:30  p.m.  Feb.  3 
at  The  University  of  Montana’s  UC  Ballroom. 
For  details,  visit  the  museum’s  website  at 
www.artmissoula.org  or  call  406-728-0447. 

The  Flockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
entwines  a  silent  auction  with  the  Fete  de  Beaux 
Arts  and  Auction  -  a  festive  fundraiser  that  dates 
back  to  the  museum’s  inception  in  1967.  This 
year’s  gala  is  slated  for  Feb.  10  at  the  Hockaday, 
and  includes  drinks,  food,  music  and  a  silent 
auction  of  100  artworks  donated  by  some  of 
Montana’s  finest  artists.  Tickets  are  $35  per 
person  and  artworks  will  be  displayed  at  the 
museum  beginning  in  January.  For  details,  call 
406-755-5268  or  visit  the  website, 
hockadayartmuseum.org. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings 


on  a  particular  art  form  to  the  panel.  A 
panelist  with  broad  knowledge  of  folk  and 
traditional  arts  will  be  included. 

Council  Decision-Making 
Guidelines 

•  The  council  will  review  all  panel  recom¬ 
mendations  as  one  body  of  work  and  then 
vote  on  each  award  individually. 

•  A  written  explanation  will  be  provided 
when  a  panel  selection  is  overturned.  This 
policy  will  be  included  in  application  guide¬ 
lines. 

•  The  council  will  receive  an  overview  of 
the  fellowship  policy  and  panel  process  prior 
to  reviewing  panel  recommendations. 

Criteria 

•  The  criteria  on  the  application  form  will 
read:  “The  primary  criteria  for  awarding 
fellowships  is  artistic  excellence.” 

•  Other  criteria  will  be:  “Work  should 
represent  ideas  that  have  relevance  to  themes 
of  interest  to  a  broad  public.” 

•  Folk  and  traditional  arts  will  remain 
integrated  into  the  fellowship  process.  The 
agency  will  underscore  its  support  of  folk  and 
traditional  art  by  stating  in  the  application 
guidelines:  “The  Montana  Arts  Council 
recognizes  folk  and  traditional  arts  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  artistic  landscape  of 
Montana.” 

•  Application  guidelines  will  have  the 
following  definition:  “Folk  artists  celebrate 
the  artistic  expression  of  the  ethnic,  regional, 
occupational,  family  and  religious  community 
to  which  they  belong,  preserving  their  shared 
sense  of  beauty,  identity  and  values.” 

•  The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  encourage 
a  broad  definition  of  the  arts  that  includes 
world  artistic  traditions. 

Regulations 

State  Administrative  Rules:  Grant  panels 
are  advisory  to  the  council,  with  the  council 


launches  its  annual  Art  Auction  Exhibition 
Feb.  3,  with  the  live  auction  slated  for  6  p.m. 
March  3  at  the  Billings  Sheraton.  More  than 
100  works  of  contemporary  art  by  eminent 
artists  from  throughout  the  region  are  on  the 
auction  block,  with  proceeds  supporting 
educational  programs.  For  details,  call 
406-256-6804  or  visit  the  website, 
yellowstone.artmuseum.org. 

Great  Falls  is  a  mecca  of  western  art  from 
March  21-25.  At  the  center  of  all  this  activity 
is  the  C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original 
Western  Art,  March  21-24  at  the  Heritage  Inn. 
Now  in  its  33rd  year,  the  auction  is  sponsored 
by  the  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 

Honored  guest  at  this  year’s  event  is 
Wyoming  artist  Tucker  Smith,  whose 
impressive  roster  of  accomplishments 
includes  receiving  the  Prix  de  West  Award  in 
1990  and  the  Lougheed  (artists’  choice) 
Award  in  1996  from  the  National  Cowboy 


possessing  authority  to  make  all  final  grant 
decisions.  Per  the  “Administrative  Rules  of 
Montana”  Section  10.111.101,  page  10- 
1311,  dated  12/31/85: 

•  Paragraph  #2:  “The  council,  through  its 
general  meetings  or  executive  action,  makes 
the  final  determination  on  all  grants.” 

•  Paragraph  #6:  “Advisory  committees 
are  established  by  the  council.  They  act  only 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  have  no  policy¬ 
making  authority.  Generally,  the  advisory 
committees  are  as  follows:  visual  arts, 
music,  drama,  dance  and  combined 
projects.” 

•  Paragraph  #7:  “Requests  for  grants 
submitted  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  are 
generally  reviewed  by  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  which  then  passes  its  recommendation 
on  to  the  council.” 

Background 

In  FY  2000,  the  council  chose  to  stream¬ 
line  the  administrative  costs  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  panels  by  allocating  all  its  awards  in 
visual  arts  in  that  particular  year.  In  this 
scenario,  the  council  would  then  award 
fellowships  in  literature  and  performing  arts 
in  FY  2001.  The  visual  arts  panel  was 
instructed  that  it  could  recommend  up  to 
nine  awards  if  artistic  merit  was  sufficient, 
and  was  also  asked  to  recommend  five 
alternates.  The  council  then  viewed  all 
recommendations  and  made  final  selections, 
based  on  the  criteria. 

The  visual  arts  panel  recommended  nine 
fellowships  and  five  alternates.  The  council 
accepted  six  of  the  nine  recommendations 
for  fellowships  and  awarded  a  fellowship  to 
one  of  the  alternates,  as  well  as  an  artist  not 
initially  recommended  by  the  panel,  but 
whose  work  the  council  believed  merited  the 
award,  based  on  the  criteria  of  artistic 
excellence. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  regrets  any 
unintended  controversy  this  selection 
process  created. 

doldrums 

Hall  of  Fame.  Collectors  Bob  and  Martha 
Rasmussen  are  Honorary  Co-Chairmen. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  which  has 
undergone  substantial  renovations  in  the  past 
few  years,  will  celebrate  its  grand  opening 
from  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  March  22.  The  auction 
exhibit  is  on  display  at  the  museum  Feb.  17- 
March  24,  with  the  main  auction  slated  for 
7  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  23-24  at 
the  Heritage  Inn.  More  than  300  artworks 
will  be  sold;  for  details,  call  800-803-3351. 

Montana  ExpoPark  is  home  to  three  art 
exhibits  March  22-25:  the  Great  Falls  Native 
American  Art  Show  “Move  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo,”  in  the  Trades  and  Industry  Building; 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall;  and  the  Balyeat  Art  Show  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  Western  Heritage 
Artists'  annual  show  and  sale  is  March  21-25 
at  the  Holiday  Inn;  and  the  Manitou  Gallery 
Auction  and  Show  occupies  the  Townhouse 
Inn  March  22-24. 


Art  auctions  offer  reprieve  from  winter 
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E-mail  do’s 
and  don’ts 

Do: 

•  Send  e-mails 
to  only  those 
with  a  need  to 
know. 

•  Keep  e-mail 
messages  as 
brief  as  possible. 

•  Use  busi¬ 
nesslike  lan¬ 
guage. 

•  Make  it  clear 
if  you  want  or 
need  action  from 
the  recipient. 

•  Acknowledge 
e-mails  promptly 
if  requested. 

•  Keep  in  mind 
that  e-mail  is  not 
private  and  that 
your  company 
can  monitor  it. 

•  Recognize 
that  e-mail  is  not 
cost-free. 

•  Clean  out 
your  e-mail  files 
regularly. 

Don’t: 

•  Use  e-mail 
for  informal, 
personal 
communications. 

•  Include 
possibly  offen¬ 
sive  language  in 
e-mail  topics. 

•  Use  sarcasm 
or  language  with 
a  potential  for 
misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

•  Forward 
another  person’s 
e-mail  message 
without  permis¬ 
sion. 

•  Send 

confidential  or 
highly  sensitive 
information  via 
e-mail. 

•  Assume  that 
an  e-mail  you 
have  deleted 
ceases  to  exist. 

•  Send  out 
anything  you 
would  not  want 
read  by  anyone 
besides  the 
recipient. 
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Website  to 
market 
Montana 
artwork 

Montana- 
Artists.com  is  a 
new  website 
that  is  promot¬ 
ing  and  hopes 
to  eventually 
sell  Montana 
artwork.  Signing 
up  is  easy  and 
much  cheaper 
than  building 
and  maintaining 
your  own 
website. 

Already  got  a 
website? 
Montana- 
Artists.com  can 
link  to  your  site 
and  help 
provide  addi¬ 
tional  exposure. 

To  learn  more 
or  sign  up,  call 
406-829-9580 
or  visit  the 
website 

(www.montana- 

artists.com). 


Amazing  Montanans 

Meet  the  recipients  of  the  Governor's  Arts  Awards 


Joanna  Barker  deftly  dabs  red  paint  on  a 
porcelain  plate.  In  moments,  a  wild  rose 
appears. 

Using  an  eraser-like  tool,  she  delicately 
shades  the  petals,  exposing  the  white  surface  of 
the  porcelain  for  highlights.  When  she  fires  the 
plate,  paint  will  fuse  with  the  porcelain  under¬ 
glaze.  She’ll  add  more  color  or  perhaps  a  luster, 
and  fire  again.  She’ll  paint,  erase  and  fire  over 
and  over  until  the  surface  reflects  the  image  in 
her  imagination. 

The  Corvallis  artist  has  been  painting  on 
china  since  the  early  1970s.  Her  technique  and 
style  have  earned  accolades  from  throughout  the 
United  States.  She  has  two  pieces  on  display  at 
the  World  China  Painters  Association’s  museum 
in  Oklahoma,  and  a  large  plate  adorned  with  the 
seal  of  Montana  is  on  permanent  display  at  the 
International  Porcelain  Artists  Association 
museum  in  Dallas,  TX. 

She  teaches  seminars  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  has  authored  seven 
instructional  videos  and  17  booklets.  Several 
articles  describing  her  work  have  appeared  in 
China  Decorator  and  other  magazines  devoted 
to  the  art  form. 

Her  mother,  Evelyn  Stall,  first  introduced  her 
daughter  to  china  painting.  “She  just  kept 
pushing  me  and  pushed  me  right  into  something 
1  liked,”  Joanna  says. 

Barker,  who  grew  up  in  Long  Beach,  CA, 
says  she  never  had  a  particular  interest  in  art  or 
any  formal  art  training.  But  china  painting 
captured  her  attention  -  in  part  because  “there’s 
always  something  new  to  learn.” 

She  moved  to  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  1975 
and  soon  began  teaching  classes  “around  the 
kitchen  table.  That’s  where  I  really  started  to 
grow,”  she  adds.  In  order  to  teach,  “you  have  to 
think  about  how  and  why  you  do  things.” 

Eventually,  she  and  husband  Butch  added  a 
showroom  and  studio  to  the  family  home.  Butch 
continues  to  support  his  wife’s  passion  for  china 
painting,  traveling  with  her  to  shows  and 
seminars  throughout  the  United  States,  pouring 
and  firing  porcelain  forms,  and  even  serving  as 
resident  cook  when  Barker  hosts  seminars  at 
their  farm. 

But  the  pace  of  travel  has  diminished  consid¬ 
erably  since  Barker  began  caring  for  her  mother 
at  home.  Still,  she  continues  to  teach  classes  two 
days  a  week  and  makes  and  sells  her  own  work. 

China  painting  lends  itself  to  both  practical 
and  artistic  applications.  Barker  hand-painted 
the  tiles  and  porcelain  sinks  in  both  bathrooms 
in  her  house  and  is  frequently  commissioned  to 
work  on  tiles  and  fixtures.  The  artist  specializes 
in  flowers,  animals  and  birds.  “I  guess  I’m  a 
Jack  of  all  trades  -  I  like  it  all”  she  says. 

Her  showroom  is  brimming  with  accomplish¬ 
ments,  including  a  blue  iris  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground  that  took  best  of  show  at  the  Oregon 
State  China  Show  and  a  large  tile  totem  that 
won  best  of  show  in  the  Fine  Art  Division  at  the 
Washington  State  Show  last  May. 

She  is  also  active  in  state  and  national 
organizations.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Montana  China  Painters  Art  Association,  helped 
organize  the  Western  Montana  Porcelain  Artists 
Association  and  served  twice  as  president  of 
that  group.  She’s  superintendent  of  porcelain  art 
for  the  Ravalli  County  Fair  and  has  judged 
porcelain  displays  at  fairs  throughout  Montana. 
She  has  also  been  a  judge  for  the  Oregon  and 
Idaho  state  china  shows  and  the  Florida  State 
Fair. 

Barker  teaches  theory  and  basic  porcelain¬ 
painting  techniques  at  the  Pueblo  Art  Institute, 
held  every  two  years  in  Colorado  and  sponsored 
by  the  World  China  Painters  Association.  Next 
spring,  she’ll  head  for  Indiana  where  she’s  been 
asked  to  show  students  how  to  paint  cardinals. 
“Red  is  hard  to  work  with,”  she  notes,  pointing 
to  a  few  tiles  and  plates  adorned  with  the  bright 
red  birds.  “It  doesn’t  like  a  lot  of  heat.” 


Joanna  Barker  -  Visual  Arts 


"I  love 

working  on  a 
big  piece 
where  I  can 
create  and 
grow,  where 
I'm  struggling 
with  it." 

-  Joanna  Barker 


She’s  taken  many  classes  herself.  About  20 
plates  and  vases  are  arranged  along  one  wall  of 
her  studio  and  reflect  the  techniques  she’s 
mastered  along  the  way.  Forms  adorned  with 
landscapes,  flowers  and  luster-ware  finishes  - 
even  an  elaborate  Delft-style  plate  -  attest  to 
her  own  thirst  for  knowledge.  Nowadays, 
however,  when  she  studies  with  someone,  “I’m 
paying  more  attention  to  how  they  teach  instead 
of  the  painting  techniques.” 

At  her  own  classes,  Barker  tries  to  challenge 
and  encourage  her  students.  Many  have  never 
taken  an  art  class  “so  when  you  tell  them  to 
paint  or  draw  something,  they’re  very  intimi¬ 
dated.” 

For  new  students,  repetition  is  the  key.  They 
often  begin  painting  wild  roses  -  a  relatively 
simple  shape  which  lends  itself  to  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  Allowing  students  to  work  on  the 
same  shape  over  and  over  “was  really  a 
breakthrough  for  me  because  I  like  to  push  and 
jump  around,”  she  says.  “But  like  anything  else 
that’s  repetitive,  you  learn  from  your  mis¬ 
takes.” 

Her  students  are  mostly  middle-aged  and 
older,  although  a  few  youngsters  also  wind  up 
in  her  classes.  In  fact,  her  16-year-old  grandson 
is  currently  taking  the  Tuesday-night  session. 
She  has  more  than  30  students  -  some  who 
started  with  her  during  those  long-ago  classes 


around  the  kitchen  table.  “Those  that  continue 
for  a  long  time  become  like  family,”  she  says. 

The  best  students,  she  adds,  “are  those  who 
plod  along,  just  learning  china  painting  to 
leant  it.  They’re  not  in  a  big  hurry  -  they  just 
take  it  a  step  at  a  time.”  China  painting 
requires  perseverance  and  practice.  “You  just 
have  to  stick  with  it.” 

In  her  own  work,  Barker  thrives  on  chal¬ 
lenge.  “I  love  working  on  a  big  piece  where  I 
can  create  and  grow,  where  I’m  struggling 
with  it.”  The  Governor’s  Arts  Award,  she 
adds,  acknowledges  the  artistic  aspect  of  her 
endeavors.  “Although  much  of  what  we  do  is 
craft,  it’s  also  fine  art,”  she  says. 

After  all,  porcelain  painting  originated 
centuries  ago  in  the  Orient.  Marco  Polo 
brought  the  first  samples  of  porcelain  to  the 
West,  where  Europeans  were  mesmerized  by 
the  brilliant  colors  adorning  a  white  ceramic 
surface. 

Those  same  attributes  continue  to  captivate 
Barker.  She  holds  a  glossy  white  plate  in  her 
hand  and  considers  it  carefully  -  much  like  a 
painter  might  examine  a  fresh  canvas.  With 
the  Sapphire  Mountains  still  gleaming  out  her 
window  in  the  afternoon  sun,  she  begins  to 
stroke  the  surface  with  her  brush,  and  another 
painting  emerges. 


James  Lee  Burke  -  Literature 


Like  a  proud  parent,  writer  James  Lee 
Burke  is  unabashedly  pleased  with  his 
progeny.  Purple  Cane  Road,  his  latest 
thriller  featuring  Detective  Dave  Robicheaux,  is 
“as  close  to  a  perfect  game  as  I’ll  ever  get.” 

And  his  new  book,  Bitterroot,  due  out  next 
year  and  set  in  Montana,  “is  a  wammeroo,”  he 
says,  borrowing  an  adjective  from  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  brother,  Leicester.  “It’s  quite  a 
book.” 

Within  the  broad  banks  of  Burke’s  career, 
these  superlatives  flow  perfectly.  “No  other 
living  writer  has  been  more  influential  on  the 
contemporary-  crime  novel  than  James  Lee 
Burke,”  wrote  Michael  Connelly.  “His  work  has 
set  the  watermark  so  high  that  I  don’t  think 
anyone  else  will  ever  reach  it.  With  Purple 
Cane  Road,  he  has  gone  and  moved  it  up  one 
more  notch.  This  one  is  his  best.” 

Burke  has  written  20  novels  and  is  one  of 
only  two  writers  to  receive  two  Edgar  Awards. 
His  work  is  lauded  by  critics  and  colleagues 
alike  for  its  complexity,  passion  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  descriptions  of  his  beloved  Louisiana. 

The  author,  who  spends  half  a  year  in  his 
hometown  of  New  Iberia  and  the  other  six 
months  in  Missoula,  is  equally  enamored  with 
his  adopted  state.  Bitterroot,  which  brings 
former  Texas  Ranger  Billy  Bob  Holland  to 
Montana,  celebrates  that  affection.  “It  shows  the 
feeling  that  any  reasonable  person  would  have 
for  Montana.  If  you  don’t  fall  in  love  with  it, 


either  you’re  spiritually  dead  or  your  heart  has 
been  surgically  removed,”  he  says.  “Montana 
is  as  close  to  heaven  as  it  gets.” 

Burke  first  spent  time  beneath  the  Big  Sky 
from  1966-1969  when  he  was  an  instructor  at 
The  University  of  Montana.  He  and  his  wife. 
Pearl,  continued  to  spend  summers  here  until 
1989  when  his  career  had  blossomed  enough  to 
allow  him  to  live  and  write  full  time  in 
Missoula. 

“It’s  the  greatest  place  to  live  as  a  writer,”  he 
says.  He  appreciates  “the  way  of  life,  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  their  decency.  They  are  the 
most  physically  brave  and  stoic  people  I’ve 
ever  known.”  And,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  “it’s  cheap.” 

Burke’s  path  to  success  has  not  always  been 
paved  with  blockbusters.  He  grew  up  in 
Louisiana  with  a  passion  for  baseball  and  a  yen 
to  write.  He  published  his  first  short  story  at  19 
and  had  three  novels  in  print  by  the  time  he 
was  34.  Then  his  career  took  a  nosedive. 

The  Lost  Get-Back  Boogie,  also  set  in 
Montana,  collected  more  than  100  rejections 
slips  during  the  nine  years  it  made  the  rounds 
of  publishers.  Finally  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press  “put  me  back  in  the  business,” 
publishing  a  collection  oftshort  stories  titled 
The  Convict  in  1985  and  The  Lost  Get-Back 
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Burke  (continued) 


Boogie  a  year  later.  The 
book  that  publishers  once 
disdained  has  since  been 
nominated  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  And  the  author  who 
was  completely  out  of 
print  15  years  ago  now  has 
millions  of  books  in 
circulation  throughout  the 
world. 

The  long,  dry  spell  was 
frustrating,  says  Burke.  “I 
got  discouraged,  but  I 
never  stopped.”  He  recalls 
an  instructor’s  advice: 

“You  don’t  write  to  pay 
the  gas  bill.  If  you  do,  the 
gas  will  be  turned  off.” 

Instead,  Burke  paid  his 
bills  by  teaching  at  five 
different  colleges,  working 
in  the  oil  fields,  on 
pipelines,  as  a  social 
worker  in  Los  Angeles  slums  -  “It  was  so  bad,  I 
don’t  even  want  to  revisit  it  fictionally”  -  and  as 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

Always  Burke  wrote  with  the  hope  “of 
making  the  world  a  little  better  place.”  While 
Robicheaux  tales  read  as  classic  clashes 
between  good  and  evil,  well-seasoned  with 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  cruelty  and  lust  for 
power,  the  message  that  often  reverberates  for 
readers  has  to  do  with  alcoholism  -  a  compul¬ 
sion  battled  by  both  the  detective  and  his 
creator. 

Burke  quit  drinking  23  years  ago  and,  along 
with  his  protagonist,  relies  on  a  “Higher  Power” 
to  get  him  through  troubled  times.  “I  get  many 
letters  and  have  met  people  who  say  the  books 
...  helped  relieve  them  of  their  compulsion.” 

Burke  partially  links  sobriety  to  his  own 
success.  “For  the  process  to  work,  your  head  has 
got  to  be  on  straight.  As  an  artist,  it’s  survival 
that’s  most  important  -  surviving  and  enduring 
and  staying  in  the  game  for  the  whole  nine 
innings.” 

Endurance  is  essential  to  the  writer,  whose 
days  teem  with  work.  He  writes  seven  days  a 
week  from  morning  to  mid-afternoon  and  often 
returns  to  a  story  in  the  evening.  “I  work  all  the 
time,”  he  says.  “When  you  work  for  yourself, 
you  have  to  be  a  hard  boss.” 

Like  children,  however,  the  stories  also  seem 
to  call  to  him.  “You  live  inside  the  book,  you 
walk  around  inside  the  pages.”  Burke  says  he 
seldom  visualizes  more  than  two  scenes  ahead 
when  he  writes.  “I  don’t  know  what  happens 
next  or  which  character  will  appear.  It’s  a  daily 
surprise.” 

When  one  book  is  finished,  he  steps  almost 


“The  blue-collar 
culture  of  the  family 
farmer,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  rancher,  the  gypo 
logger  is  going  by  the 
wayside,”  he  believes. 
“The  tragedy  in 
Montana  is  as  it  is  in 
Louisiana  -  many 
people  are  losing  their 
way  of  life  and  they’re 
frightened  and  easily 
manipulated.” 

“It’s  the  exact  same 
players,  same  cast  and 
same  dialogue,”  he 
says.  “They  mirror 
each  other.” 

Just  as  he’s  in¬ 
trigued  with  crime, 
Burke  is  also  fasci¬ 
nated  by  justice.  In 
Purple  Cane  Road,  a 
young  woman  is  on 
death  row  for  killing  a 
man  who  sexually 
abused  her  and  her 
sister  as  children.  At  the  same  time.  Detec¬ 
tive  Robicheaux  is  on  the  trail  of  two  cops 
who  murdered  his  mother  three  decades  ago. 

Burke’s  views  on  the  death  penalty  reflect 
his  distrust  of  power  and  his  faith  in  a  more 
encompassing  justice.  As  a  Christian,  Burke 
says  capital  punishment  “is  in  conflict  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  For  anyone  invested 
with  power  to  take  life  in  the  name  of  justice 
-  there’s  nothing  more  odious  to  me.” 

At  the  same  time,  “justice  comes  to  us  in 
oblique  ways,”  he  believes.  “I  never  got 
away  with  my  sins.” 

The  author  perceives  judgment  -  like 
fiction  writing  -  as  cumulative.  “I  never  see 
one  book  as  complete  in  itself.  As  Robert 
Frost  said,  ‘Is  my  life  acceptable  on  His 
altar?’  Life  is  a  seamless  garment  that  we 
finally  take  with  us.” 

And  in  Burke’s  judgment,  the  people  of 
Montana  are  among  the  finest.  “Montanans 
possess  many  of  the  best  virtues  of  the 
American  psyche,”  he  says.  “They  are 
independent,  tough,  self-reliant,  have  a  sense 
of  fairness,  lack  of  self-pity  and  refusal  to 
complain.” 

Likewise,  the  landscape  is  imbued  with 
grace.  Burke  is  an  avid  fisherman  and 
especially  enjoys  the  Blackfoot  River  and 
Rock  Creek  drainages.  “I’m  not  a  great 
fisherman,”  he  says.  “But  I’m  a  great 
student  of  fly  fishing.” 

“It’s  a  mystical  experience  to  be  out  on  a 
Montana  stream  -  there  are  ghosts  of  many 
people  on  those  waters,”  he  says.  “I  think  it 
might  be  a  portal  to  heaven.” 


"As  an  artist, 
it's  survival  that's 
most  important  - 
surviving  and 


enduring  and 
staying  in  the  game 
for  the  whole  nine 
innings." 

-  James  Lee  Burke 


immediately  into  the  next  one.  “You  always 
try  to  better  your  last  game,”  he  says.  “It’s 
ongoing.” 

In  a  way,  Burke’s  approach  to  writing 
resembles  the  12-step  program  that  helps  him 
deal  with  alcoholism.  “Write  one  good 
sentence,  then  another.”  The  author  believes 
that  “great  art  is  created  in  spite  of  our 
disabilities.  Finally  art  is  about  harmony  and 
form.” 

But  harmony  seldom  seeps  into  the  world 
Burke  describes  in  his  novels.  Instead  raw 
violence  and  lust  for  power  unsettle  the 
dreamy  bayou.  “The  stories  deal  finally  with 
evil.  Criminals  are  a  metaphor  for  something 
larger:  what  is  the  nature  of  evil,  of  psycho¬ 
pathic  behavior?” 

Burke  supplies  his  own  answers.  “People 
talk  about  violence  as  the  antagonist.  I  think 
they’re  wrong.  I  think  it’s  cruelty.”  And 
cruelty  is  often  bred  from  a  craving  for  power. 
Many  Americans,  he  believes,  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  “the  ethos  of  the  bully.” 

And  bullies  are  as  omnipresent  in  Louisiana 
as  they  are  in  Montana.  “In  the  electronic  age, 
professional  people  often  have  sums  of  money 
that  would  make  King  Midas  envious,”  says 
Burke.  “For  the  average  working  stiff  ...  the 
place  they  were  bom  is  not  becoming  a  place 
or  an  economy  in  which  they’ll  be  able  to 
participate.  So  the  have-nots  are  quite  fright¬ 
ened  and  often  manipulated  by  demagogues.” 

In  this  sense,  the  two  states  he  calls  home 
have  much  in  common.  “Both  are  transitional 
cultures,”  he  says.  “For  good  or  for  bad,  the 
old  ways  are  dying  out.  It  kind  of  leaves  a 
pang  in  your  heart.” 


Donald  Carey  -  Music 


In  the  past  50  years,  Donald  Carey  has 
traveled  much  of  the  globe,  spreading  the 
gospel  of  choral  music  and  recruiting 
choirs  for  Missoula’s  International  Choral 
Festival. 

In  a  sense,  he’s  continuing  the  work  of  his 
mentor,  the  great  choral  director  and  arranger 
Robert  Shaw.  “He  spoke  of  music  as  being  an 
absolute  necessity  to  mankind  -  not  just  as 
decoration  or  entertainment,”  says  Carey. 

“The  arts  provide  communication  and 
humanness  that’s  not  available  anywhere  else,” 
Carey  adds.  “The  arts  are  inclusive.” 

Certainly,  the  choral  festival  meets  those 
criteria.  Every  three  years,  choirs  from  around 
the  world  travel  to  Montana,  where  their  voices 
soar  above  barriers  of  language,  custom  or 
religion.  It’s  peace-making  at  its  best. 

And  it’s  just  one  strand  in  the  many  musical 
fibers  that  Carey  has  woven  into  his  life.  The 
retired  University  of  Montana  professor  was 
head  of  choral  studies  for  the  music  department 
for  many  years  and  continues  to  oversee  a 
semester  of  study  in  Vienna,  offered  every  three 
years  to  UM  students.  He’s  also  director  of  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Chorale  and  Missoula 
Mendelssohn  Club. 

He  grew  up  in  Coffeyville,  KS,  a  town  of 
about  17,000  people  “that  prepared  me  for  life 
in  small-town  Montana.”  His  introduction  to 


music  began  when  he  was  two  years  old.  “I 
would  sing  on  my  aunt’s  weekly  radio  broad¬ 
cast,”  he  recalls.  “I  still  remember  that  big 
microphone  in  my  face.” 

Carey  earned  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  in  music  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
punctuated  by  his  stint  with  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale.  He  auditioned  for  the  renowned  choral 
group  while  attending  a  music  seminar  in  San 
Diego.  “I  was  really  surprised  when  I  got  a 
phone  call  from  New  York  saying  Robert  Shaw 
needs  a  tenor.”  He  spent  three  seasons  touring 
with  the  32-member  group  and  an  18-piece 
orchestra. 

Shaw,  who  died  in  1999  at  the  age  of  82,  was 
“one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  this  century,” 
says  Carey.  “When  people  try  to  imitate  his 
rehearsal  technique,  emulate  his  personality  or 
his  conducting  style,  they  just  can’t  do  it.” 

After  Carey  began  teaching  at  UM,  Shaw 
came  to  Montana  four  times  to  conduct  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale  and 
the  University  Choir.  “He  touched  a  lot  of 
musicians  in  this  part  of  the  world,”  Carey  says. 

Carey  also  served  a  stint  in  the  Army,  which  in 
turn  led  him  to  develop  a  USO  show  that  toured 
Europe  and  North  Africa  for  three  months.  He 
says  the  trip  “triggered  my  desire  to  travel  and 
show  others  what  I  had  learned.” 

For  Carey,  conducting  and  teaching  were 


always  more  appealing  than  performing. 
“Singing  just  didn’t  hold  that  great  of  an 
interest  for  me,”  he  says.  “There  was  a 
strong  tendency  within  me  to  teach  and  a 
conductor  is  really  the  eminent  teacher.” 

He  studied  conducting  at  the  Wiesbaden 
Opera  in  Germany  for  two  years.  “My 
teacher  there  spoke  so  highly  of  the  musical 
atmosphere  in  Vienna”  that  it  kindled  his 
interest  in  “the  golden  city.”  Next,  he  began 
doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  in  Boulder,  where  his  teachers  and 
mentors  were  Charles  Byers  and  Warner 
Imig. 

Carey  first  came  to  Missoula  in  1964  and 
spent  a  year  as  visiting  choral  director  at 
UM.  Four  years  later,  he  accepted  a  teaching 
position  at  UM  in  choral  studies  and  music 
education.  “From  the  first  time  I  was  here  in 
1964, 1  knew  this  was  the  place  I  wanted  to 
remain,”  he  says.  “That  has  never  changed. 
Montana  has  a  way  of  seducing  you  and  I’ve 
been  had.” 

In  the  mid-1970s,  Carey  became  director 
of  choral  studies  at  the  university.  He  also 
led  the  UM  Chamber  Chorale,  a  small 
ensemble  that  became  the  core  group  for  the 
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Members 
sought  for 
Mid-State 
Art  Society 

The  newly 
formed  Montana 
Mid-State  Art 
Society  has 
scheduled  its 
inaugural 
meeting  for 
March,  14  at  the 
City  Hall  in 
Stanford. 

Organizers 
plan  to  promote 
the  visual  arts  in 
central  Montana 
by  fostering  an 
understanding 
and  appreciation 
of  fine  arts. 

Artists  in  all 
mediums, 
including 
painting  and 
sculpture,  are 
encouraged  to 
participate. 

Future 
meetings  will 
include  guest 
speakers.  The 
group  also  plans 
to  host  seminars, 
workshops  and 
art  exhibits 
during  the 
coming  year. 

For  more 
information, 
contact  Toni  Hart 
at  406-566-2751 . 
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Mo-Trans 
seeks 
donations 
for  NYC  trip 

Mo-Trans  (The 
Montana  T  rans- 
port  Company) 
has  been  invited 
to  perform 
Feb.  15-17  at  the 
Merce 

Cunningham 
Studio  in  New 
York  City. 

The  group 
needs  to  raise 
money  to  cover 
travel  and 
shipping  ex¬ 
penses.  Want  to 
help?  Send 
contributions  to: 
Amy  Ragsdale, 
Mo-Trans, 
Department  of 
Drama/Dance, 
The  University  of 
Montana, 
Missoula,  MT 
59812. 

And,  fellow 
Montanans,  if 
you're  in  New 
York,  check  it  out! 


Don  Carey  (continued) 


"Vocal  music  uses  our  most  intimate  form 
of  expression  -  the  human  voice  —  to  bring 
immediacy  to  an  experience  that  language 
alone  cannot  bring."  -  Donald  Carey 


studies  in  Vienna.  During  the  semester  abroad, 
students  earn  18  credits  while  studying  art, 
music  history  and  German  with  Viennese 
teachers. 

“We  always  get  an  invitation  to  perform,” 
says  Carey.  They’ve  joined  the  Viennese 
Symphony  and  performed  on  the  stage  of  the 
Musikverein,  where  Brahms  once  stood.  “It’s 
intimidating  being  in  that  venue  and  also 
intimidating  when  you  hear  the  rustle  of  the 
audience  turning  the  pages  of  the  musical  score 
right  along  with  you.” 

Carey  has  been  involved  with  the  Missoula 
Mendelssohn  Club  -  a  men’s  choral  group  that 
was  formed  in  1944  -  almost  since  he  moved 
here  and  became  its  musical  director  in  1971.  In 
1988,  he  took  over  conducting  duties  for  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Chorale. 

With  the  symphony,  Carey  pursues  major 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra  “which  I  feel  are 
at  the  core  of  all  music  literature.”  While  he 
feels  a  deep  affection  for  the  Vienna  classical 
period  and  the  Romantics,  Carey’s  tastes  are 
broad  and  varied.  “My  favorite  piece  is  the  one  I 
happen  to  be  working  on  at  any  given  moment.” 

His  connections  to  Vienna  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  eventually  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  International  Choral  Festival. 
When  the  UM  Chamber  Chorale  went  to  Vienna 
in  1983,  they  were  also  invited  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  perform  at  a  choral  festival  in 
Nancy,  France.  Two  years  later,  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  went  to  the  same  festival  and 
also  performed  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
staying  in  private  homes  with  choir  members 
during  their  travels. 

“The  germ  of  the  idea  was  planted,”  says 
Carey.  Two  years  later,  in  1987,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Choral  Festival  was  bom.  The 
Mendelssohn  Club  invited  choirs  from  their 
European  travels,  plus  groups  that  Carey 
became  acquainted  with  in  Vienna,  to  that  first 
festival.  Fifteen  choirs  arrived  in  the  Garden 
City  and  were  dispersed  among  the  homes  of 
residents  here. 

“We  were  terrified  that  no  one  would  come  to 
the  performances,”  Carey  recalls.  He  remembers 
walking  to  campus  from  his  home  near  the 
university  on  the  first  night  that  concerts  were 
scheduled.  “As  I  neared  the  Music  Recital  Hall, 

I  saw  a  huge  crowd  of  people  standing  outside 
who  could  not  be  seated  because  there  wasn’t 


enough  room.”  His 
fears  about  an 
audience  were 
immediately  put  to 
rest. 

The  festival  has 
gone  on  to  gain  a 
reputation 
throughout  the 
world.  It  thrives 
largely  on  the 
generosity  of 
Missoulians  and 
the  festival’s 
commitment  to 
finding  homes  for 
each  visitor. 

“Friendships  form 
that  last  a  life¬ 
time,”  Carey  says. 

Each  festival 
tends  to  reflect 
some  fragment  of 
the  global  political 
climate.  The  2000 
festival  is  a  prime  example,  with  Coro  Exaudi 
from  Cuba  making  its  first-ever  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  “We  started  working  eight  years 
ago  to  get  them  to  come  here,”  says  Carey.  “It 
was  worth  it.”  Another  first  was  the  Jiangmen 
Children’s  Choir  from  China,  whose  visit 
reflected  a  thaw  in  Chinese-America  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  millennium  festival  also  featured  the 
premiere  of  a  new  choral  work,  written  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  massed  choir  concert  by  composer 
Bill  McGlaughlin.  The  piece,  “Walt  Whitman’s 
Dream,”  was  commissioned  for  the  festival  by  the 
Composer’s  Forum  as  part  of  its  nationwide 
Continental  Harmony  project. 

“Music  unifies  us  in  ways  that  are  familiar  to 
musicians  of  any  culture,”  says  Carey.  “And  vocal 
music  uses  our  most  intimate  form  of  expression 
-  the  human  voice  -  to  bring  immediacy  to  an 
experience  that  language  alone  cannot  bring.” 

He  adds  that  the  festival  has  forged  deep 
friendships  between  musicians.  “The  experiences 
individual  singers  have  with  their  colleagues  from 
around  the  world  are  powerful  and  ongoing  and 
completely  without  language  barriers.” 

The  next  choral  confab  is  slated  for  2003,  and 
Carey  has  already  begun  to  recruit  choirs.  “Every 


festival  is  different  -  they  all  present  different 
sets  of  problems  and  opportunities,”  he  notes. 
“What  doesn’t  change  is  the  very  strong 
support  of  the  people  of  Missoula  -  it’s 
remarkable  and  extremely  fortuitous.” 

Since  his  arrival  in  Missoula  more  than 
three  decades  ago,  Carey  has  steadily  given 
back  to  his  community  -  as  a  teacher,  conduc¬ 
tor  and  musical  emissary  to  the  world.  He’s 
especially  pleased  to  see  his  students  now 
teaching  choral  music  at  schools  around  the 
state.  “It’s  very  gratifying  to  see  the  line  of 
inspiration,  motivation  and  commitment  that 
seems  to  continue,”  he  says. 

Music  teachers  face  increasingly  difficult 
hurdles  when  introducing  children  to  classical 
music,  Carey  observes.  “Young  people  are 
surrounded  by  advertising  pressures  that  are 
infinitely  more  influential  and  damaging  than 
they  were  just  a  few  years  ago.” 

“It’s  difficult  for  teachers  to  combat  that 
influence,”  he  adds.  “They  do  it  because  they 
are  dealing  with  the  products  of  the  greatest 
minds  that  ever  lived  -  the  Bachs  and  the 
Mozarts  of  history.” 

“When  you’ve  got  quality  on  your  side,  it 
helps  a  hell  of  a  lot.” 


Eric  Funk  -  Music 


Critics  have  described  Eric  Funk’s 
works  as  “beautiful,  strange,  haunt 
ing. ..”  and  “full  of  dramatic  thrusts, 
difficult  leaps  and  soaring  lines...”  Those  same 
adjectives  could  certainly  apply  to  the 
composer’s  home  state. 

“The  pace,  the  heavy,  slow  wind  through  the 
trees  -  everything  here  is  big,”  Funk  says.  The 
musician  lives  in  a  home  built  in  1913  by  famed 
Bozeman  architect  Fred  Willson.  Although  he’s 
conducted  orchestras  throughout  the  world,  the 
spaciousness  and  grandeur  of  Montana  are  never 
far  from  his  music.  “I  make  sense  here,”  he 
says. 

Funk  was  born  in  1949  in  Deer  Lodge,  the 
third  child  of  two  musicians.  His  parents  met 
while  studying  music  at  The  University  of 
Montana  and  his  father  became  a  choral 
director,  first  at  Fergus  County  High  School  in 
Lewistown,  then  at  a  high  school  and  junior 
college  in  Minnesota  and  finally  at  Northern 
Montana  College  in  Havre. 

His  mother  taught  her  four  children  “easily 
400  songs,”  recalls  Funk.  The  young  quartet 
would  perform  as  soloists  and  as  an  ensemble  at 
women’s  club  teas  and  chamber  of  commerce 
luncheons  -  anyplace  there  was  an  audience. 

“We  even  had  opera  day  in  our  house,  where 
anything  anyone  had  to  say,  they’d  sing  it.”  He 
and  his  siblings  had  little  choice  but  to  become 
musicians,  reflects  Funk.  “We  just  grew  up  in 
it.” 

His  brother,  Gary  Funk,  is  head  of  Choral 
Studies  at  The  University  of  Montana;  sister 
Nancy  Wilson  plays  harp,  teaches  music  and  is 
the  organist  at  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 
in  Bozeman;  and  sister  Melody  Funk  enjoys  a 
thriving  career  as  a  jazz  artist  in  Seattle. 


At  Havre  High  School,  Funk  was  a  principle 
percussionist  for  the  band;  he  also  played  guitar, 
piano  and  sang.  In  order  to  teach  younger 
students  during  summer  band  camp,  he  began  to 
study  wind  instruments,  including  trombone, 
clarinet,  saxophone  and  trumpet.  He  also  played 
drums  in  a  local  rock  band. 

By  the  age  of  10,  Funk  was  composing  pieces 
of  music  in  his  head.  “I  didn’t  have  the  skills  to 
write  them  down,  but  I  could  memorize  them.” 
His  father  was  also  a  composer,  “so  I  was  around 
manuscripts  as  a  youngster.”  In  high  school,  he 
began  to  learn  the  annotation  skills  needed  to 
transcribe  music  from  his  brain  to  the  page. 

The  family  moved  to  Portland  during  Funk’s 
senior  year  and  his  life  suddenly  accelerated.  He 
began  performing  in  nightclubs  as  a  jazz  pianist 
and  even  spent  four  years  as  a  bass  guitarist  for  a 
disco  band.  “From  the  time  I  was  18, 1  was 
playing  five  or  six  times  a  week  and  doing  my 
other  life,”  says  Funk. 

That  other  life  consisted  of  “writing  music  like 
crazy”  while  attending  college  and  studying 
composition  at  Portland  State  University.  His 
teachers  included  Tomas  Svoboda,  a  native  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  and  Sandor  Veress,  a  compatriot 
of  Bela  Bartok.  He  also  took  private  lessons  from 
the  famed  Polish  composer  Krzysztof  Penderecki. 

From  the  onset,  he  envisioned  himself  as  a 
composer.  “It’s  what  I’m  best  at,”  he  says. 
“Composition  is  definitely  the  most  sophisticated 
involvement  I  have  with  my  own  mind.” 

But  fate,  says  Funk,  seemed  to  have  other 
plans.  After  a  year  in  graduate  school,  Funk 
moved  to  Orcas  Island  in  Puget  Sound.  He  spent 
five  years  there,  composing  music,  playing  jazz 
piano  at  a  local  resort,  and  teaching  K-12 
students  on  Lopez  Island. 


Eventually,  he  returned  to  Portland  and 
began  teaching  at  the  college  level.  He  became 
chairman  of  music  departments  at  Portland 
Community  College  and  Marylhurst  College. 
Since  he  “kept  inheriting  chairmanships,”  Funk 
decided  to  pursue  a  doctorate  in  institutional 
development.  He  was  offered  the  opportunity 
to  design  a  music  department  at  a  new  college 
in  Texas  -  “it  was  a  great  field  study  for  my 
doctoral  work.” 

At  the  same  time,  in  1985,  he  returned  to  his 
home  state  as  composer  in  residence  for  the 
Bozeman  Symphony.  “I  was  shocked,”  he 
recalled.  “Montana  really  hadn’t  changed  -  it 
was  still  pristine.” 

He  also  began  to  work  with  Linda  Peavey 
and  Ursula  Smith  on  an  opera  that  could  mark 
the  centennial  celebrations  of  six  Northern 
Plains  states.  The  two  women  wrote  the 
libretto,  based  on  the  correspondence  between 
Pamelia  Fergus  and  her  husband,  James,  while 
Funk  wrote  the  music.  During  the  early  1860s, 
Pamelia  followed  her  husband  from  Minnesota 
to  Montana  along  the  Bozeman  Trail.  “The 
thrust  of  this  thing  was  a  woman  realizing  her 
own  greatness,”  says  Funk. 

A  portion  of  “Pamelia”  debuted  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  the  spring  of  1988  and  a  year  later,  the 
Billings  Symphony  staged  a  full  production. 

But  Funk  was  barely  able  to  appreciate  his 
accomplishment.  In  1988  -  prior  to  the 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  of  “Pamelia”  -  he  suffered 
the  onset  of  a  nuerological  disease  that  left  him 
partially  paralyzed.  He  watched  the  premiere  of 
his  opera  from  the  balcony,  in  a  wheelchair. 

The  virus  attacked  the  lining  of  his  brain, 
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Eric  Funk  (continued) 


causing  symptoms  that  were  similar  to 
multiple  sclerosis.  “It  was  totally 
debilitating,”  recalls  Funk.  “I  just 
withdrew.  It  was  a  twilight-zone  kind 
of  experience.” 

Even  more  frightening  to  the 
composer  was  the  sudden  internal 
silence.  “I  was  not  hearing  any  music 
in  my  head.” 

Inexplicably,  in  1992  “everything 
came  back.  It  was  like  someone  had 
opened  a  shade  and  all  this  music  that 
had  been  dammed  up  began  to  flow 
again.”  His  nuerologist  said  Funk’s 
recovery  “falls  in  the  category  of  a 
miracle.” 

By  the  age  of  40,  before  the  disease 
struck.  Funk  had  already  written  50 
major  works.  In  1992,  he  hired  a 
manager  to  market  his  music  and 
began  to  write  again.  In  just  eight  years,  he’s 
added  30  new  works  to  his  catalogue. 

In  1994,  his  Symphony  No.  2  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  Washington  and  the  Kuzbass  Philhar¬ 
monic  in  Kemerovo,  Russia.  He’s  recorded 
four  CDs  on  the  MMC  (Master  Musicians 
Collective)  label. 

The  first,  recorded  with  the  Prague  Radio 
Symphony,  features  four  orchestral  works 
including  Symphony  No.  1;  the  second,  by  the 
Moyzes  String  Quartet  of  Bratislava,  includes 
his  String  Quartet  No.  2;  the  third,  with  the 
Prague  Radio  Symphony  and  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic,  features  Symphonies  No.  3  and 
4;  and  the  fourth  CD  of  Symphony  No.  5, 
“Dante  Ascending,”  was  recorded  in  June 
2000  by  the  Latvian  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Latvian  National  Opera 
Chorus. 

Funk  records  overseas  “because  you  can  get 
the  same  quality  in  Eastern  Europe  at  less 
than  half  the  cost.”  The  artist  has  also  become 
increasingly  intrigued  by  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  sensibilities.  “They  have  a  real 


"The  composer 
-  except  for  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  a  bow 
at  the  end  -  is 
sort  of  the  lone 
ranger  who 
throws  the  silver 
bullet  then  gets 
the  hell  out  of 
there." 

-  Eric  Funk 


feeling  matrix,  as  opposed  to  academic,”  he  says. 

Recent  compositions  have  included  a  one-act 
solo  opera  based  on  the  life  of  the  Russian  poet 
Akhmatova  and  a  massive  score  in  five  move¬ 
ments  that  celebrates  poems  by  Russian  writer 
Osip  Mandelshtam.  The  Russian  poets  “write 
about  passionate  subjects  in  passionate  ways  - 
not  sentimental,  but  palpable,”  Funk  says. 

Through  his  affiliation  with  the  Billings 
Symphony  and  its  music  director,  Uri  Bamea, 
Funk  met  Viktor  Barsov,  who  conducted  the 
Russian  Orchestra  in  Siberia.  That  connection 
culminated  in  Funk’s  premiere  of  his  Symphony 
No.  2  with  the  Kuzbass  Philharmonic  in 
Kemerovo,  Russia. 

In  1996,  Funk  received  a  prestigious  composi¬ 
tion  fellowship  at  the  Kuenstlerhaus  Schloss 
Wiepersdorf  in  Brandenburg,  Germany.  His 
fellow  artists  were  intrigued  by  Montana.  “For 
the  Germans,  it’s  the  mythical  West.”  And  for 
the  Eastern  Europeans  who  have  been  steadily 
occupied  by  foreign  powers,  “the  thought  of  all 
that  freedom  makes  their  hearts  rush.” 

“I  get  to  be  a  diplomat  for  Montana,”  he  adds. 

Fate  continues  to  tug  him  in  myriad  directions. 


This  interview  in  early  November  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  concert  with  the  Helena 
Symphony  in  which  Funk’s  former  teacher, 
Tomas  Svoboda,  premiered  two  new  works. 
And  that  evening,  Funk  and  his  quartet 
were  opening  the  annual  Jazz  Montana 
concert  in  Bozeman. 

He  continues  to  conduct  the  Helena 
Symphony  and  play  jazz  on  a  regular  basis. 
Both  pursuits,  in  turn,  fuel  his  writing. 

“A  conductor  has  the  perspective  of 
dealing  with  the  honest  mechanics  of  how 
things  work,”  he  notes.  “It  also  keeps  me  in 
touch  with  musicians.” 

And  jazz  has  deepened  his  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Together,  these  experiences 
“have  given  me  the  breadth  I  needed  to 
survive.” 

But  Funk’s  favorite  role  remains  that  of 
composer.  “If  I  had  my  choice.  I’d  just 
write,”  he  says. 

“The  composer  -  except  for  having  to 
take  a  bow  at  the  end  -  is  sort  of  the  lone 
ranger  who  throws  the  silver  bullet  then 
gets  the  hell  out  of  there.” 


Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmille  -  Lifetime  Achievement 


Deerhides  flutter  like  flags  around  the 
home  of  Agnes  “Oshanee”  Kenmille. 
Some  fresh  hides,  brown  fur  intact, 
dangle  from  a  rope  behind  her  small  workshop 
in  Pablo,  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation. 

Others,  scraped  and  soaked,  are  draped  from  a 
clothesline  outdoors  like  rough  sheets.  Inside 
her  workshop,  another  batch  awaits  the  final 
transformation  from  hide  to  buckskin.  Agnes 
will  repeatedly  soak,  rub  with  brain  and  stretch 
these  hides  across  her  knees  until  the  surfaces 
are  milk-white  and  butter-soft. 

She  displays  the  “beater-upper,”  two  thin 
straps  of  metal,  secured  to  the  wall  at  top  and 
bottom.  She  takes  an  almost-soft  hide  and 
threads  it  behind  the  two  straps,  then  begins  to 
pull  vigorously  on  each  end  so  that  the  straps 
rub  the  remaining  roughness  from  the  hide. 

Outside  again,  a  small  metal  pail  sits  between 
two  30-gallon  garbage  cans  that  are  filled  with 
chunks  of  decayed  cottonwood.  Here,  Agnes 
will  smoke  her  hides  to  a  rich  tan  color,  making 
the  leather  water-resistant  in  the  process. 

Just  a  few  months  shy  of  her  85th  birthday, 
Agnes  sees  a  winter’s  worth  of  work  here  - 
more  than  enough  makings  for  her  famous 
buckskin  vests,  moccasins,  gloves  and  pouches. 

And  still  more  hides  are  crammed  into  the 
upright  freezer.  “A  guy  brought  me  seven 
yesterday,”  she  says. 

Agnes  is  sturdy,  stronger  than  most  men  and 
women  her  age.  But  age  has  slowed  her  pace  a 
little.  She  now  spends  half  a  day  scraping  a 
hide.  “It  used  to  take  45  minutes,”  she  says.  “It’s 
hard  work.” 

It’s  also  work  that  she’s  been  doing  for  most 
of  her  life. 

Agnes  was  born  in  Arlee  in  1916.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  seven  and  her  mother  died 
five  years  later. 

A  photograph,  taken  when  she  was  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  shows  a  young  girl  standing 
outside  a  storefront  in  Arlee  with  her  family. 

Her  hair  is  cropped  to  just  below  her  cheekbone 
and  she  looks  directly  at  the  camera. 


Her  hair  was  lopped  off  when  she  was  sent  to 
the  Ursuline  Academy  in  St.  Ignatius  for  school. 
“I  had  long  hair,  in  a  braid.  When  the  sisters  cut 
my  hair,  I  cried  and  cried.”  She  spent  about  three 
years  at  the  Catholic  school,  learning  the  basics 
of  English  and  how  to  read  “a  little  bit.”  Salish, 
however,  was  her  native  tongue. 

The  reservation  was  still  relatively  young  then, 
shaped  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1864.  Her  parents 
were  among  the  Indians  who  were  forced  to 
leave  their  native  lands  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley 
for  the  Flathead.  “Wherever  I  would  go  there 
would  be  Indians,”  she  recalls.  “Lots  and  lots  of 
Indians.” 

And  there  were  no  cars  in  those  early  years. 

She  recalls  when  an  Indian  acquired  an  automo¬ 
bile.  “His  name  was  Sam  Vincent  and  he  was 
showin’  off,  you  know,  and  he  had  a  flat  tire.” 
She  laughs  at  the  memory. 

She  also  remembers  early  trips  to  the  Bitterroot 
Valley,  where  her  people  would  harvest  straw¬ 
berries,  apples,  potatoes  and  raspberries  for  local 
farmers.  They  traveled  by  horse  and  wagon  and 
camped  in  teepees.  “We’d  camp  twice  before  we 
got  to  Hamilton,  once  at  Lolo  and  once  at 
Stevensville.” 

When  she  was  14,  she  married  Edward  Stasso. 
He  died  within  a  year  of  tuberculosis.  His 
mother,  she  says,  first  introduced  her  to  hide 
tanning.  “She  was  scraping  the  hair  off  and  said 
‘go  try.’  I  worked  on  it  and  she  said  'good  job,’ 
so  I  finished  it.  I  made  a  pair  of  gloves  -  ugly, 
ugly!  The  beadwork  was  all  clumpy.” 

However,  by  the  time  she  was  a  young  woman 
Agnes  was  already  famous  on  the  reservation  for 
her  tanning,  sewing  and  beadwork.  “I  was  only 
20  and  everybody  already  knows  me.”  She 
recalls  a  trip  she  took  to  a  celebration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  her  husband  Joe  Mathias.  Four 
families  were  staying  in  a  teepee.  “A  white 
woman  gave  me  $1.25  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  We 
went  to  the  store  and  got  groceries  and  fed  four 
families  for  75  cents.”  The  remaining  50  cents 
went  to  her  husband,  who  in  turn  won  $14 
gambling.  “Boy,  we  were  rich  then,”  she  says, 


with  a  big,  exuberant  laugh. 

Now,  a  similar  pair  of  gloves  would  sell 
for  $250,  Agnes  notes.  And  she  certainly 
couldn't  feed  four  families  for  75  cents 
today. 

She  was  married  to  Mathias  for  six  years 
before  he  was  killed  in  a  landslide  while 
helping  to  build  Kerr  Dam  on  the  Flathead 
River.  They  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

In  1943,  she  married  Camille  Kenmille,  a 
Kootenai  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
reservation,  and  they  settled  in  Elmo.  They 
had  four  children,  all  sons. 

Agnes  continued  to  tan  hides  and  make  her 
traditional  buckskin  garb.  She  also  became  a 
fluent  speaker  of  Kootenai  and  remains  one 
of  the  few  people  on  the  reservation  to  have 
mastered  both  languages. 

She  taught  Salish  at  Two  Eagle  River 
School  in  Pablo  and  continues  to  share  her 
tanning  talents  during  twice-yearly  classes  at 
Salish  Kootenai  College.  Students  spend  five 
consecutive  Fridays  learning  to  scrape,  soak, 
brain-tan  and  smoke  a  hide.  Her  son, 

Wilfred,  took  the  class  this  fall.  He  recently 
returned  to  the  reservation  from  northern 
California  where  he  had  spent  the  past  40 
years.  “It  took  him  all  day  to  scrape  his 
hide,”  Agnes  says.  Her  son  adds,  a  little 
sheepishly,  “I  haven’t  got  my  grade  yet.” 

She  shares  her  skills  with  young  and  old 
alike,  although  “I’d  rather  have  older  people. 
The  young  people  don’t  stick  with  it.” 

While  tanning  is  physically  demanding, 
stitching  and  beadwork  also  require  great 
skill  and  dexterity.  Agnes  is  known  for  both. 
She  displays  a  pair  of  soft  white  moccassins 
and  a  beaded  vest  that’s  near  completion. 

The  stitches  that  bind  the  pieces  of  leather 
are  tiny,  almost  invisible,  while  the  beadwork 
splashes  color  across  the  soft  surfaces. 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Tuscany 

workshop 

planned 

Marcia  Selsor, 
professor 
emeritus  at 
Montana  State 
University- 
Billings,  will 
teach  an 
architectural 
ceramics 
workshop  at  La 
Meridiana,  an 
International 
Ceramics  School 
near  Certaldo  in 
Tuscany. 

The  group  will 
meet  in  Pisa 
May  25,  visit 
Florence  on 
May  26  and 
travel  by  train  to 
Certaldo  on 
May  27.  Two 
weeks  will  be 
spent  in  the 
studio  designing 
and  fabricating 
architectural  and 
ornamental 
ceramics  pieces. 
Forming 
methods 
including  slab 
construction  and 
mold-making  will 
be  included. 

The  cost  of  the 
workshop  is 
approximately 
$1,070  U.S.,  and 
includes  lodging, 
the  workshop 
and  weekday 
lunches  which 
are  the  big  meal 
of  the  day.  Also 
included  is  travel 
to  Florence,  and 
a  visit  to  the  hill 
towns  of 
Tuscany  on 
June  3-4. 

Credit  is 

available  through 
Montana  State 
University- 
Billings.  For 
details,  e-mail 
Marcia  at 
selsor@imt.net 
or  visit  the 
website, 
www.imt.net/ 
-mjbmls/ 
Tuscany2001/. 
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ArtSmart 
offers  free 
online 
listing 

A  new  index  of 
community  art 
organizations  in 
the  Rocky 
Mountain  region 
has  recently 
debuted  on  the 
web  at  www.brad 
bunkers.com/ 
artsmart.html. 

This  free 
directory  is 
designed  to  help 
promote  the  arts 
in  the  West. 
Organizations 
interested  in 
being  listed  on 
the  site  should 
send  information 
to  studio@brad 
bunkers.com 
or  call 

303-282-4687. 


Robert  Morgan  -  Lifetime  Achievement 


For  Bob  Morgan,  art  has  remained  a  constant 
companion,  a  lifelong  friend:  "If  you  don't 
have  that  in  your  life,  you're  missing  a  lot.  An 
awful  lot." 


This  is  a  Montana  story: 
spacious  as  the  Helena 
Valley  and  as  contoured  as 
the  Elkhom  Mountains  -  rough- 
hewn  and  energetic,  bold  and 
unpretentious. 

Bob  Morgan,  at  71,  is  all  these 
things. 

He  sits  squarely  in  front  of  a 
painting  in  his  studio  near  Montana 
City.  A  story  unfolds  beneath  his 
paintbrush,  just  as  stories  upon 
stories  unfold  during  our  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Two  new  paintings  lean  against 
one  wall.  The  first  depicts 
Blackfeet  women  and  children 
traveling  near  the  Sun  River.  In  the 
second  image,  dog  soldiers  are 
riding  ahead  of  the  party,  scouting 
for  danger.  Both  paintings  were 
commissioned  by  a  New  York  City 
designer  for  her  new  home  in  Park 
City,  UT. 

Bookshelves  along  another  wall 
are  stacked  with  reference  books,  ranging  from 
the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  Indian 
blanket  designs  and  tum-of-the-century  dress 
styles.  “Everything  here  is  for  a  purpose,”  says 
Morgan. 

The  artist  was  raised  in  the  Helena  Valley  - 
his  father  was  a  contractor  and  his  mother  taught 
school.  When  he  was  five  and  a  close  family 
friend  died,  his  parents  gave  him  a  copy  of 
Charlie  Russell’s  illustrated  letters,  Good 
Medicine,  as  solace.  “It  was  the  book  I  learned 
to  read  from,”  recalls  Morgan.  He  remembers 
his  father  telling  him  that  Russell  “was  a  good 
artist  and  he  had  a  lot  of  common  sense.” 

Morgan  not  only  learned  to  read  from 
Russell’s  book,  he  also  began  to  copy  the 
illustrations.  His  parents,  he  says,  “always  saw 
to  it  that  I  had  something  to  draw  on  or  paint 
with.” 

Another  source  of  inspiration  for  Morgan  was 


the  Montana  Historical  Society’s  library,  located 
at  that  time  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  While 
his  parents  delivered  chicken  and  eggs  each 
Saturday  to  customers  in  town,  Bob  would 
wander  through  the  Historical  Society  library  and 
exhibits.  “It  was  a  wonderful  place.”  Showcases 
were  brimming  with  Indian  and  cowboy  artifacts 
and  memorabilia  from  road  agents  and  vigilantes. 
Portraits  of  pioneers  and  early  politicians  hung  on 
the  walls. 

Eventually,  the  young  browser  caught  the 
attention  of  librarian  Ann  McDonald,  who  began 
to  call  his  attention  to  books  and  artifacts. 
Noticing  his  appetite  for  art,  she  shared  a 
leatherbound  book  of  hand-colored  Aububon 
prints  and  showed  him  original  paintings  from 
the  Society’s  collection.  “She  was  a  very  patient, 
wonderful  lady.” 

By  the  time  he  was  12,  the  family  had  moved 
to  Helena.  “My  parents  made  it  clear  that  there 


was  to  be  no  sitting  around  and  no 
fooling  around.”  So  Morgan  went  to 
work  for  35  cents  an  hour  at 
Fligelman’s  Department  Store. 

He  made  signs  and  show  cards  and 
organized  displays  in  the  store 
windows.  His  favorites,  he  says/were 
the  community  service  displays.  At 
that  time  -  the  mid  1940s  -  themes 
included  war-bond  drives,  the  annual 
charity  ball  and  fundraisers  for  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

His  high-school  curriculum 
reflected  his  interest  in  art.  Most 
influential,  he  recalls,  was  his  com¬ 
mercial  art  teacher  Fred  Robinson, 
who  ran  his  class  like  a  professional 
studio.  “When  you  went  into  the  class, 
you  went  to  work.  He  ran  it  absolutely 
like  a  shop.” 

After  high  school,  Morgan  spent  a 
year  in  the  Navy  Reserves,  then 
headed  to  California  where  a  job 
awaited  him  as  an  animator  for  Walt 
Disney  Studios.  But  the  pay  was  no 
better  than  his  hometown  salary  of  35  cents 
an  hour,  so  he  returned  to  Helena  and  took  a 
job  as  a  clerk  for  the  National  Guard. 

In  1948,  he  married  his  high-school 
sweetheart,  Genevieve.  They  have  five 
children  and  celebrated  their  50th  anniversary 
two  years  ago.  “She’s  been  with  me  all  the 
way,  encouraged  me  all  the  way,”  he  says. 

In  1952,  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
called  Morgan  and  asked  him  to  go  to  work  in 
their  new  building.  He  spent  the  next  five 
years  there  as  an  exhibit  designer,  but  quit 
when  a  promised  pay  raise  failed  to  material¬ 
ize. 

Morgan  returned  to  the  National  Guard,  and 
spent  another  five  years  there  as  a  warrant 
officer.  In  1962,  the  Historical  Society  called 
again.  This  time,  they  hired  Morgan  as 
exhibits  designer  and  curator  -  a  post  he  held 
for  the  next  decade. 

In  addition  to  his  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
society’s  collections,  Morgan  provided  a 
wealth  of  information  about  Charlie  Russell. 

“I  got  a  reputation  for  being  an  expert,”  he 
says. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  painting  on  his 
own  -  first  in  watercolor,  then  in  oils.  Work¬ 
ing  at  the  museum,  “I  was  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
art  and  artists,”  he  says.  “Artists  are  great 
people  -  they’re  not  afraid  to  help  you.” 

He  retired  from  the  Historical  Society  in 
1972  to  pursue  a  career  as  an  artist.  He  was 
hired  to  paint  a  series  of  20  murals  for  the 
Billings  Sheraton  Hotel  and  commissioned  to 
design  a  mining  exhibit  in  Arizona  and  the 
museum  and  visitors  center  at  Libby  Dam.  At 
the  same  time,  “Western  art  was  taking  off,” 
he  recalls.  His  paintings  sold  at  private 
galleries  and  the  annual  Russell  Auction  in 
Great  Falls.  “I  just  kept  busy  all  the  time.” 

In  the  mid  70s,  he  invited  several  prominent 
Western  artists  to  participate  in  the  Northwest 
Rendezvous  Group.  They  continue  to  show 
and  sell  their  work  at  the  annual  Western 
Rendezvous  of  Art  held  in  Helena  each 
summer. 

Art  adorns  almost  every  surface  of  the 
Morgan’s  lovely  house,  nestled  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Elkhom  Mountains.  There  are 
paintings  by  many  of  his  friends  from  the 
Northwest  Rendezvous  Group,  including 
Newman  Myrah,  Ned  Mueller,  Steve  Selzer, 
Harley  Brown  and  Carolyn  Anderson. 

Only  one  of  Morgan’s  own  paintings  hangs 
in  the  living  room.  It  depicts  two  cowboys 
astride  their  horses.  “This  is  one  I  really  feel 
good  about,”  he  says.  “It  just  feels  right  -  so 
easy,  not  overdone.” 

Similar  adjectives  -  “nice,  loose  and  easy” 
-  are  used  as  he  points  to  other  paintings. 
“You  have  to  be  able  to  draw  to  do  that,”  he 
says.  “You  have  to  know  composition  and 
color.  If  any  single  element  is  not  there,  it’s 
lost.” 

These  are,  in  part,  the  talents  honed  by 
illustration.  “Some  illustrators  are  great 
artists,”  says  Morgan,  citing  Remington  and 
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In  the  1930s,  "A 
white  woman  gave 
me  $1 .25  for  a  pair 
of  gloves.  We  went 
to  the  store  and  got 
groceries  and  fed 
four  families  for  75 
cents." 

—  Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmille 


Agnes  prefers  to  work  from  her  own 
designs,  both  in  crafting  clothes,  bags, 
moccasins  and  gloves,  and  in  her 
beadwork.  Where  do  the  patterns  come 
from?  “My  brain,”  she  says,  gently  tapping 
her  head.  “The  first  thing  I  grab  is  green, 
then  light  green,  then  yellow,  then  red, 
blue,  black  ...” 

To  make  gloves,  she  uses  her  own  hand 
as  a  pattern.  “A  lot  of  people  don’t  know 
how  to  make  gloves,”  she  says.  “That’s 
why  they  always  get  me  to  do  it.” 

Her  gloves  have  found  their  way  onto 
many  famous  hands,  including  those  of  A1 
Gore,  Muhammed  Ali,  Ted  Turner  and  - 
during  a  recent  reception  in  Missoula  -  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Bill  Ivey. 

Agnes  is  a  revered  elder  among  the 
Salish  and  Kootenai  people.  She  leads  the 
women  in  the  War  Dance  at  local  pow¬ 
wows,  often  wearing  the  dress  she  made 


(Photo  by  Dave  Peterson) 


for  herself  of  white  buckskin  with  a  solid 
beaded  top  of  red  roses  against  a  brilliant 
blue  background.  It  took  her  seven  months 
to  complete,  she  says.  And  the  beaded  bag 
that  goes  with  it  “took  at  least  that  long.” 

She’s  received  an  Honorary  Associate 
Arts  Degree,  Distinguished  Service 
Award  and  the  Education  Visionary 
Award  from  Salish  Kootenai  College,  and 
a  building  on  campus  is  named  after  her. 
She  was  iso  named  Indian  Elder  of  the 
year  by  the  Montana  Indian  Education 
Association. 

This  spring,  in  honor  of  her  85th 
birthday,  a  powwow  will  be  held  in  her 
honor  at  Two  Eagle  River  School.  Two 
days  later,  she’ll  head  east  to  fulfill  a 
lifelong  dream.  “I’m  going  to  New  York 
City  -  go  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty.”  She 
plans  to  climb  all  the  way  to  the  top,  and 
look  out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
New  York  skyline.  “That  sound  crazy?” 
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Ralph  &  Myrna  Paulus  -  Performing  Airts  Presentation 


From  their  farm  near  Choteau,  Ralph  and 
Myrna  Paulus  watch  storms  sweep  off 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Front,  flinging  rain, 
hail  or  snow  upon  their  grain  fields.  “We  know 
the  worst  hail  storms  come  from  Sun  River 
Canyon,”  says  Myrna.  And  on  a  midsummer 
day,  “the  mountains  are  so  crystal  clear  you  feel 
like  you  can  see  the  trees  on  them  from  40  miles 
away.” 

While  keeping  a  farm  alive  is  no  small  feat, 
it’s  the  couple’s  efforts  to  fertilize  and  grow  the 
arts  that  have  produced  a  bountiful  harvest  in 
Choteau.  There,  two-decades  worth  of  hard  work 
has  forged  friendships  with  performing  artists 
from  throughout  Montana,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  At  the  same  time,  community  members 
have  begun  to  cherish  and  share  their  stories, 
transforming  them  into  two  home-grown  theater 
productions  which  took  25  community  members 
to  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  two  years  ago. 

Although  the  couple  attributes  these  accom¬ 
plishments  to  community  effort  seasoned  with 
outside  inspiration,  Ralph  and  Myma  are  at  the 
heart  of  these  success  stories. 

Ralph  is  a  third-generation  Montanan  whose 
grandfather  homesteaded  the  family  grain  farm. 
He  and  Myma  began  to  date  in  high  school  and 
have  been  married  nearly  34  years.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  adult  sons.  Farming,  says  Myma, 
“is  such  a  tight  circle.  You  don’t  have  to  go  to 
Las  Vegas  to  gamble,  you  just  sit  out  here.” 
However,  she  adds,  “it’s  a  neat  place  to  live,  a 
neat  way  to  live.” 

The  momentum  for  a  performing  arts  series 
grew  out  of  a  tragedy  two  decades  ago.  A  local 
family  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  and  memorials 
were  used  to  purchase  a  grand  piano  for  the  local 
school.  The  community  began  to  look  for  ways 
to  put  its  new  piano  to  work. 

With  a  concert  series  in  mind,  Ralph  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  a  fledgling  group  that  was 
striving  to  bring  more  performing  artists  to 
Montana.  Representatives  of  Helena  Presents, 
The  University  of  Montana  and  the  Fox  Theatre 
in  Billings  were  among  those  on  hand  to  discuss 
ways  to  entice  big-name  performers  to  a  state 
that  was  far  from  performing  arts  meccas. 

“I  started  pitching  the  rural  case,”  recalls 
Ralph.  “We  needed  to  have  artists  come,  but  we 
couldn’t  miss  -  we  couldn't  risk  offending  our 
audiences  or  they  probably  wouldn’t  come 
back.” 

The  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 
began  to  take  shape.  Today,  this  statewide  group 
is  an  important  resource  for  artists  and  perform¬ 
ing  arts  presenters  throughout  Montana. 

But  Choteau’s  Performing  Arts  League  takes 
the  notion  further  than  most  rural  communities. 
Artists  typically  spend  at  least  three  days  in 
Teton  County,  sharing  their  talents  with  nursing 
home  residents,  rural  schools  and  Hutterite 
colonies.  “We’re  cultivating  a  young  audience  by 
exposing  kids  to  live  performances,”  says  Ralph. 

In  addition,  performers  often  visit  the  library 
and  hardware  store,  cafes  and  taverns.  The 
presence  of  artists  in  the  community  makes  for 
“more  of  a  friendly  experience,”  Ralph  says. 
“You  get  a  whole  different  perspective  of  the 
artist  and  they  get  a  whole  different  perspective 
of  the  community.” 

“If  the  artist  feels  at  home  on  the  stage,  you 


"There's  a 
unity  of  human 
spirit  that  just 
pervades  - 
that's  probably 
the  greatest  gift 
of  all  of  this." 

-  Myrna  Paulus 
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get  a  much  better  performance,”  adds  Myma.  A 
reception  follows  each  concert,  so  community 
members  have  ample  opportunities  to  mingle 
with  performers.  “In  the  big  city,  there’s  a  real 
plate  glass  between  the  audience  and  the  stage,” 
says  Ralph.  “Our  goal  is  to  get  that  plate  glass 
down.” 

In  addition  to  a  vital  performing  arts  series, 
Choteau  has  been  involved  in  an  unusual  oral 
history  project  that  has  spawned  two  original 
plays  and  a  renewed  interest  in  family  stories. 

It  began  in  the  early  1990s  with  the  Montana 
Story  Project,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Celeste  Miller,  a 
dancer  and  storyteller  from  Massachusetts, 
planned  to  bring  her  one-woman  story  of  Route 
66  to  Choteau.  But  Ralph  thought  the  Old  North 
Trail,  an  ancient  trade  route  that  passes  near  the 
community,  offered  more  relevant  subject 
material. 

“So  we  whisked  her  up  into  the  mountains, 
hosted  potlucks  with  people  who  knew  about  the 
Old  North  Trail,  put  her  in  homes  and  the  senior 
citizen  center  to  do  story  circles,”  he  recalls.  “She 
said  she  had  never  gotten  into  a  community  that 
deep,  that  fast  in  her  career.”  Those  gatherings 
brought  together  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
community,  and  the  stories  that  she  gleaned  from 
them  were  incorporated  into  her  performance. 

The  project  also  helped  Choteau  residents 
understand  the  value  of  their  family  history.  “A 
generation  ago,  parents  would  sit  down  and  share 
these  stories  with  their  children,”  says  Mryna. 
“Now,  they  sit  the  kids  in  front  of  the  TV  set.” 
Consequently,  the  stories  were  beginning  to  fade 
away. 

Folklorists  were  interested  in  Choteau’s  past 
and  began  to  record  the  oral  histories  of  old 
timers.  Meanwhile,  the  nationally  acclaimed 
Roadside  Theatre  hosted  a  workshop  in  town  and 
the  notion  of  turning  local  stories  into  a  theater 
production  was  bom. 

The  community’s  theatre  group,  the  Prairie 
Mountain  Players,  took  up  the  challenge.  In 
November  of  1995,  the  original  play,  “The 
Coming  Home:  The  Anniversary,”  premiered  for 
an  appreciative  local  audience.  Next,  the  20- 
member  cast  and  crew  took  the  play  on  a  road  trip 
to  Glasgow,  Sidney  and  Malta  -  all  communities 
that  had  been  involved  in  a  similar  project. 

Although  the  play  was  also  performed  in 
Chester  and  Cut  Bank,  thespians  discovered  that 
the  most  receptive  audiences  were  in  those 
communities  that  had  already  begun  to  unearth 


their  own  stories. 

“It’s  a  little  recipe  that  works,”  says  Ralph. 
“You’re  boiling  down  the  essence  of  a 
community  into  a  finite  number  of  words.” 

That  experience  inspired  a  grander  plan  - 
to  see  if  a  community  in  Appalachia  could 
find  common  ground  with  rural  Montana. 

The  Choteau  troupe,  with  help  from 
Appalshop  (the  parent  organization  of 
Roadside  Theatre),  received  a  $20,000  Arts 
and  Rural  Community  Assistance  grant  from 
the  NEA  and  Forest  Service  to  finance  a 
theatre  exchange  between  Choteau  and 
Kentucky. 

The  Prairie  Mountain  Players  crafted 
another  play,  “The  Coming  Home:  The 
Reunion.”  This  time,  25  community  mem¬ 
bers  traveled  to  a  rural  area  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  presented  their  new  produc¬ 
tion.  “We  found  people  there  are  just  as 
wonderful  as  people  here,”  says  Ralph. 

In  turn,  The  Mullins  Family,  renowned  for 
telling  the  history  of  Appalachia  in  songs  and 
stories,  came  to  Choteau  and  performed.  And 
as  part  of  the  cultural  exchange,  they  visited 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Front,  attended  a 
branding,  and  sang  in  the  local  churches. 

“Although  we  tend  to  think  stories  from 
our  own  communities  are  unique,  many  were 
true  of  all  these  communities,”  says  Myrna. 
“There’s  a  unity  of  human  spirit  that  just 
pervades  -  that’s  probably  the  greatest  gift  of 
all  of  this.” 

The  thread  that  stretches  back  to  the  grand 
piano  on  the  high-school  stage  continues  to 
weave  the  past  into  the  future.  “We  have  a 
whole  raft  of  stories  that  aren’t  going  to  be 
lost,”  says  Myma.  “We  have  stories  enough 
for  10  plays.” 

The  small  town  with  big  mountains  on  its 
doorstep  continues  to  stretch  its  horizons. 
Residents  have  refurbished  the  old  Roxy 
Theatre  and  debuted  a  community  production 
of  “Scrooge”  on  its  stage  last  year.  More 
original  plays  are  in  the  works  and  a  video  of 
previous  productions  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted. 

Ralph  believes  Choteau’s  recipe  for 
bonding  art,  history  and  community  could 
work  for  other  small  towns.  “You  go  outside 
to  get  expertise  and  use  it  to  develop  talent  in 
your  hometown,”  he  says.  “As  we  extend 
beyond  our  community,  the  boundaries  of 
our  community  have  expanded.” 


Bob  Morgan  (continued) 


Russell  as  examples.  “The  things  they  were 
doing  toward  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  end 
of  their  careers  were  some  of  their  best 
work.” 

Likewise,  Morgan  feels  his  own  prowess 
as  a  painter  has  improved  with  age.  “Now,  I 
think  I’m  doing  some  of  the  best  work  I’ve 
done.” 

His  paintings  typically  evoke  the  artist’s 
fascination  with  history.  He’s  portrayed 
several  Helena  landmarks  that  no  longer 
exist,  including  the  old  train  depot,  the 
Marlow  Theater  and  the  St.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Church  in  East  Helena  where  he 
was  married. 

Sales  of  prints,  derived  from  original 
Morgan  paintings,  have  been  used  to  raise 


funds  for  a  host  of  Helena  organizations, 
including  local  churches,  the  symphony,  the 
Helena  Police  Protective  Assocation  and  the 
American  Legion. 

He’s  also  recreated  local  history  in  mural 
projects  for  the  Ag  Museum  in  Fort  Benton,  the 
bank  in  Anaconda  and  the  Helena  airport.  “The 
art  that  survives  is  the  art  that  depicts  time  and 
place,”  the  artist  believes.  “That’s  why  I  think 
some  of  the  things  I  do  are  worthwhile.” 

Although  much  of  his  time  is  spent  at  the 
easel,  Morgan  also  volunteers  at  the  Historical 
Society,  serves  on  its  board  of  trustees  and 
remains  its  curator  emeritus.  “It’s  a  whole  new 
ballgame,”  he  says.  The  museum  “is  so  much 
more  professional.  Their  exhibit  people  are  top 
notch.” 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  helping  the 
Historical  Society  secure  the  vast  collection  of 
his  long-time  friend,  sculptor  Bob  Scriver. 


Management  of  the  collection  will  be 
shared  between  the  historical  society,  the 
Provincial  Museum  in  Alberta  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  in 
Missoula. 

Morgan  is  also  currently  involved  in  an 
effort  to  build  the  Montana  Military 
Museum  at  Fort  Harrison.  In  honor  of  his 
many  contributions,  the  Montana  Museum 
Association  gave  him  its  Peter  Yiegan 
Award  for  2000. 

Tom  Cook,  head  of  public  relations  for 
the  society,  has  known  Morgan  for  more 
than  two  decades  and  has  become  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  artist.  “He’s  a  great 
example  of  how  history  and  art  are  en¬ 
twined,”  says  Cook.  “He’s  just  a  tremen¬ 
dous  voice  for  the  state.” 

“He  lives,  breathes  and  is  Montana, 
really.” 
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Made  in 
Montana 
show  set 
for  March 

The  Montana 
Department  of 
Agriculture  and 
Montana 
Department  of 
Commerce  will 
sponsor  the 
fourth-annual 
Made  in  Mon¬ 
tana  Food  and 
Gift  Show 
March  29-31  at 
the  Great  Falls 
Civic  Center. 

The  show 
provides  an 
opportunity  for 
wholesale 
buyers  to  view 
and  purchase 
Made  in  Mon¬ 
tana  products, 
including  art  and 
crafts. 

Buyers  and 
sellers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to 
attend  educa¬ 
tional  courses  on 
developing  their 
businesses. 
Topics  will 
include  market 
research, 
distribution  and 
marketing  over 
the  internet. 

For  details, 
contact  Angelyn 
Stonebraker  at 
the  Department 
of  Agriculture, 
406-444-2402  or 
agr@state.mt.us. 
To  participate  as 
a  vendor, 
contact  Rebecca 
Baumann  at  the 
Department  of 
Commerce, 
406-444-4392. 


Governor  s  Arts  Awards  profiles  by  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Gallery 
seeks 
storytellers 
and  artists 

The  Cookie 
Cow  Cafe  and  Isis 
Studio  Gallery  in 
Dixon  recently 
began  hosting  a 
series  of  Saturday 
afternoon 
storytelling 
sessions,  “Stories 
from  the  Jocko 
Valley,”  from  noon 
til  2  p.m.  Facili¬ 
tated  by  longtime 
Dixon  resident 
Harvey  Baty, 
these  gatherings 
feature  a  mixture 
of  history, 
anecdotes,  folklore 
and  reminiscences 
by  the  elders  from 
the  area 

Seniors  are 
invited  to  come 
and  tell  their 
stories.  A  small 
publication  will  be 
developed  from 
these  events. 
Historical  photos 
of  the  region  and 
bygone  days  are 
sought,  as  well  as 
any  information 
about  the  old 
Dixon  store. 

The  cafe  and 
gallery  also  host 
art  classes,  life 
drawing  sessions, 
and  “Winter 
Evening  Hand¬ 
work  Gatherings.” 
Artists  and  fine 
craftspeople  are 
invited  to  submit 
work  for  group  or 
individual  shows. 
Musicians  and 
performance 
artists  are  also 
needed  for 
bookings. 

The  store  is 
located  on 
Highway  200,  six 
miles  from  the 
junction  of 
Highway  93  in 
Ravalli.  Please 
contact  Crystal 
Kingston  for 
information  at 
406-246- ARTS 
(2787)  or  send  e- 
mail  to  artlook@ 
blackfoot.net. 


Local  Legacies:  www.loc.gov/bicentennial 


Montanans  make  history  on  Library  of  Congress  website 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 

As  MAC’S  folklife  director,  in  theory  I  am 
responsible  for  finding,  documenting  and 
encouraging  all  the  cultural  activities  that 
Montanans  engage  in  because  of  their  ethnic 
heritage  (Norwegian,  Blackfeet),  their  occupa¬ 
tion  (rancher,  miner)  or  the  region  in  which 
they  live  (chainsaw  sculptor  from  Libby). 

Taken  broadly,  that  means  researching  just 
about  everybody  in  the  state  -  an  impossible 
task  for  one  person  -  so  I  am  really  happy 
when  other  people  do  work  that  helps  me  do 
my  work! 

The  Montana  Heritage  Project,  whose 
director  Michael  Umphrey  has  written  often  in 
these  pages,  has  produced  a  wonderful  body  of 
documentation  of  Montana  folklife.  Through 
the  excitement  and  synergy  of  students  and 
teachers  working  together,  the  Heritage  Project 
has  collected  and  recorded  stories,  songs, 
histories,  people,  and  special  qualities  of 
Montana’s  (mostly)  small  towns  and 
communities. 

Students  leam  about  their  communities 
through  interviewing,  photography, 
videography  and  writing.  These  skills  in  turn 
enable  them  to  produce  products  from  their 
research.  These  products,  available  to  every¬ 
one,  are  a  great  resource  for  historians  and 
other  students  of  Montana’s  cultures  and 
communities. 

The  Montana  Heritage  Project,  though 
funded  privately  by  the  Liz  Claibome-Art 
Ortenberg  Foundation,  has  an  advisory  body 
comprised  of  representatives  from  both  state 
and  national  governments,  and  in  particular,  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Library  of  Congress 
Celebrates  its  Bicentennial 

The  Montana  Heritage  Project,  a  model  for 
community-centered  education  and  documenta¬ 
tion  has  become  so  widely  known  and  re¬ 
spected  that  it  served  as  an 
impetus  for  a  national  project 
honoring  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  celebrated  its 
bicentennial  anniversary 
April  24,  2000. 

The  American  Folklife 
Center,  in  cooperation  with 
the  library,  launched  “Local 
Legacies,”  a  national  project 
in  which  people  and  commu¬ 
nities  from  each  state  were 
invited  to  submit  documenta¬ 
tion  of  meaningful  events, 
festivals  and  other  activities 
that  have  “special  signifi¬ 
cance  which  are  worthy  of 
preservation  for  future 
generations.” 

These  materials  submitted 
to  the  Library  of  Congress 
would  provide  a  time  capsule 
or  snapshot  of  everyday  life  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Each  congressional  delegate 
was  asked  also  to  participate  by  way  of 
suggesting  events  or  activities  that  should  be 
documented  in  their  districts.  Among  the 
Montana  projects  submitted  were: 

Native  Reign 

This  project  documents  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  445,000-acre  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  Native  Reign  is  the  name 
of  a  young  Cheyenne  performing  group  that 
combines  traditipnal  and  contemporary  forms 
to  “celebrate  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
tribe”  which  was  living  in  the  Dakotas  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  traveled  through  the  region. 


Through  plays,  dances  and  songs,  this  group 
strives  to  communicate  the  primary  Cheyenne 
values  of  respect  for  the  environment,  the  need 
for  education,  respect  for  tribal  elders  and  a 
strong  spiritual  foundation.  Native  Reign 
received  recognition  from  the  governor  for 
their  success  in  “showing  Montana  youth  an 
alternative  lifestyle  to  teen  pregnancy,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  gangs  and  violence.”  They 
also  performed  as  part  of  the  Local  Legacies 
celebration  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Montana  Is... 

Helena’s  Mike  Logan  has  been  the  featured 
poet  at  cowboy  poetry  gatherings  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Mike  submitted  his  book 
of  original  photographs  and  poetry,  Montana 
Is,  as  well  as  two  audio  tapes  from  his  trilogy 
of  cowboy  poetry  including  “Bronc  to  Break¬ 
fast,”  “Laugh  Kills  Lonesome,”  and  “Men  of 
the  Open  Range.”  Mike  came  to  Montana  in 
1968  and  loves  this  “marvelous  big-skied 
state.”  You’ll  find  an  announcement  of  his 
new  book  of  photographs  and  poems.  Ranch¬ 
ing  Is..,  in  the  Books  Section  of  this  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

The  Metis  Project: 

When  They  Awake 

Produced  by  the  Myma  Loy  Center  in 
Helena  in  collaboration  with  pianist  Phillip 
Aaberg,  folklorist  Nicholas  Vrooman,  violinist 
Darol  Anger  and  Metis  fiddler  Jimmy 
LaRoque,  this  project  was  a  celebration  of  the 
wonderful  legacy  of  fiddle  music  by  the  Metis 
people. 

A  new  musical  work  was  created  “referenc¬ 
ing  the  indigenous  American  rhythms  and 
diverse  European  fiddle  heritages”  present  in 
Metis  music.  Aside  from  concert  perfor¬ 
mances,  the  musicians  connected  with 
interested  people,  especially  youngsters,  in  the 


Project’s  Jimmie  La  Roque  (right)  joins  Vince  Fox 
fiddle  tunes. 

communities  where  they  performed.  Louis 
Riel,  Metis  culture  hero,  predicted:  “My 
people  will  sleep  for  one  hundred  years,  but 
when  they  awake,  it  will  be  the  artists  who 
give  them  their  spirit  back.” 

History  of  Farming 
and  Ranching: 

A  study  of  the  Local  Culture 
by  St.  Ignatius  High  School 

During  the  1990s  in  the  Mission  Valley,  the 
number  of  farms  and  ranches  of  100  to  1000 
acres  decreased  dramatically.  Forty  Montana 
ranchers  and  farmers  traveled  to  the  1999 
World  Trade  Organization  meeting  in  Seattle 


Cowboy  Poet  Mike  Logan 

to  add  their  voices  to  the  concern  over  the 
negative  affects  of  many  agricultural  trade 
barriers. 

To  help  the  farmers’  plight,  five  St. 
Ignatius  High  School  students,  with 
assistance  from  English  and  history  teacher 
Marta  Brooks,  “collected  stories,  oral 
histories,  art  and  geological  information 
that  reflect  the  merging  of  landscape  and 
culture.”  Concerned  about  the  faltering 
state  of  local  agriculture,  students  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  agreed  it  was  time  to 
document  and  preserve  the  native  culture 
and  traditions  before  they  are  replaced  by 
new  technologies  and  marketing  strategies. 

Libby  High  School: 

Documenting  Local  History 

Led  by  Montana  Heritage  Project  teacher 
Jeff  Gruber,  a  team  of  recent  Libby  High 
School  graduates  and  current  students 

decided  to  try  to  capture  for 
Local  Legacies  the  unique 
nature  of  the  Libby  commu¬ 
nity  which  imparts  a  sense  of 
pride  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
place  to  its  inhabitants. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the 
team  documented  local 
economic  activities  such  as 
logging  and  mining,  as  well 
as  community  festivals.  At 
the  Nordicfest,  the  commu¬ 
nity  celebrates  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  cultures  brought  by 
loggers  who  were  recruited 
from  Minnesota  in  the  early 
1900s.  Logger  Days  com¬ 
memorates  Libby’s  historic 
economic  ties  with  the  timber 

i  som© 

industry  through  many 
competitions,  including  an  ax 
throw.  Students  also  docu¬ 
mented  current  logging  practices  and 
approaches  to  forest  management. 

The  Montana  Horse  Story 

Through  still  photography,  a  mother-and- 
son  team  documented  the  legacy  of  the 
horse  for  work,  transportation  and  recre¬ 
ational  activities  such  as  the  rodeo  and  the 
O-mok-see. 


Interested  in  reading  and  seeing 
more?  Visit  www.loc.gov/bicentennial 
and  click  on  “Local  Legacies.”  You’ll 
find  a  wealth  of  interesting  and  diverse 
projects  from  each  state  of  the  union. 
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Montana  Association  of  Symphony 
Orchestras  hosts  arts  conference 


“Excellence  is  NOT  Enough”  is  the  theme 
for  2001  Regional  Arts  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Kalispell  on  May  5-6  and  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
(MASO). 

According  to  Joanna  Giesek,  executive 
director  of  the  Billings  Symphony  and 
conference  chair,  nationally  recognized 
experts  in  arts  education,  audience  develop¬ 
ment,  advocacy,  fundraising,  governance  and 
more  will  lead  seminars  and  workshops. 

The  roster  of  speakers  includes  Jim 
Copenhaver,  senior  partner  for  J.C.  Enter- 
prises-Focused  Learning  (an  Arizona  and 
Colorado-based  consulting  firm)  and  a  board 
member  of  Western  States  Art  Federation 
(WESTAF);  Mary  Ann  Feldman,  historian  and 
special  projects  director  for  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  and  former  program  annotator, 
editor  of  Showcase  (the  monthly  program 
magazine  of  Orchestra  Hall)  and  associate 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  orchestra; 
Sharon  Morgan,  consultant  for  the  Oregon 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education  and  Oregon  Arts 
Commission  and  former  executive  director  of 
the  Oregon  Coast  Council  for  the  Arts;  and 


Betty  Reichert,  president-elect  of  the  Volunteer 
Council,  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  (ASOL)  and  a  board  member  of  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra. 

These  sessions  will  provide  learning  experi¬ 
ences  for  board  members,  arts  administrators, 
volunteers,  educators  and  other  members  of  the 
regional  arts  community. 

The  conference  will  begin  with  registration  at 
11  a.m.  Saturday,  May  5  at  the  Best  Western 
Outlaw  Hotel  at  1701  Highway  83  South  in 
Kalispell  and  continue  through  Sunday,  May  6, 
culminating  with  a  performance  by  the  Glacier 
Orchestra. 

Conference  registration  is  $100  for  non¬ 
members  and  $90  for  MASO  members. 
Inquiries  and  registrations  can  be  sent  to:  2001 
Regional  Arts  Conference,  MASO,  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771-1872.  Call  406-585-9551 
for  more  information. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Montana 
Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras  and  is 
funded  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Montana  Cultural 
Trust,  Montana  Arts  Council  and  Montana 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 


MPAC  hosts 
showcase  & 
conference 

The  Montana  Performing  Arts 
Consortium  (MPAC)  will  host  its 
18th  annual  Artist  Showcase  and 
Block  Booking  Conference  Feb.  2-4 
in  Fort  Benton.  The  showcase  and 
conference  are  open  to  Montana  and 
regional  performing-arts  presenters 
and  artists. 

The  conference's  major  event  is  a 
two-part  live  showcase  on  Feb.  3. 
An  MPAC  jury  has  selected  17 
professional  performing  artists  from 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  perform  samples  of  their 
work.  The  showcase  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

Through  cooperative  bookings, 
MPAC  gives  the  state’s  performing 
artists  a  cost-effective  means  of 
directly  meeting  with  presenters 
from  Montana  and  neighboring 
states. 

To  register  or  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  MPAC  office  at 
406-585-9551. 


An  opportunity  for  action: 

The  Governor's  Conference  on  Tourism 


By  Vicki  Munson, 

Cultural  Tourism  Consulting 

The  Arts  ...  Cultural  Tourism  ...  Communi¬ 
ties  ...  The  Economy  ...  Economic  Strategies 
. . .  The  State  of  Montana  . . .  The  State  of  The 
Arts  . . .  There  are  considerable  efforts  put  forth 
in  all  these  arenas,  not  necessarily  connected  to 
each  other. 

What  drives  the  economic  strategies  of  the 
state  of  Montana?  What  connection  do  they 
have  to  the  arts,  to  cultural  tourism,  or  to 
communities? 

Montana’s  artists,  artisans,  performers,  and 
folklorists  all  contribute  to  the  “tapestry”  of  our 
communities,  the  fabric  of  our  state.  As  the 
diverse  efforts  of  government,  business,  and  our 
civic  life  interact  at  the  community  level, 
proposed  answers  to  some  of  those  questions 
emerge  -  in  both  positive  and  negative  bursts  of 
energy,  of  outrage,  and  of  activity. 

How  do  we  harness  these  outbursts  for 
positive  gain?  By  committing  to  becoming 
involved  in  an  effort  to  provide  sustainable 
communities  with  viable  businesses  and  vibrant 
culture!  By  learning  what  others  are  doing 
about  these  same  issues  of  sustainability  and 
economic  strategies.  By  pushing  the  envelope, 
by  stepping  outside  of  comfortable  “communi¬ 
ties”  of  like-minded  individuals,  by  challenging 
the  status  quo,  by  daring  to  act. 

Here’s  one  opportunity  for  action:  The 
Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism  occurs 
March  26  and  27  in  Helena.  The  voice  of  the 
arts  community  is  truly  needed  in  the  cultural 
tourism  arena.  Artists  and  performers,  festival 
organizers,  cultural  attractions  and  galleries  all 
contribute  to  this  economic  sector,  and  all 
should  be  involved  in  the  greater  “umbrella” 
that  the  tourism  industry  encompasses.  For  the 
arts  to  become  a  viable  partner  in  economic 
strategies  and  development  requires  the  arts 
community  to  speak  up,  get  involved,  and  to 
take  action. 


This  year  at  the  Governor’s  Conference  on 
Tourism  a  pre-conference  workshop  on 
cultural  tourism  is  tentatively  planned.  Mark 
your  calendar,  save  the  date,  and  commit  to 
be  there!  Additional  information  about  the 
pre-conference  day  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who  provides  contact  information  below.  For 


general  information  on  the  Governor’s 
Conference  on  Tourism,  visit  the  Travel 
Montana  website,  http://visitmt.com. 

As  Margaret  Meade  said,  “Never  doubt 
that  a  small  group  of  thoughtful,  committed 
citizens  can  change  the  world;  indeed,  it’s 
the  only  thing  that  ever  has.” 


V  Yes,  I  want  to  get  involved. 

Send  me  more  information  about  the  Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism, 
and  the  Cultural  Tourism  Pre-convention  Workshop(s). 


Name: 


Company: 

Address: 


City/State/ZIP: 

Phone(s): _ 

Email: 


Website: 


V  1  can  help  with:  _ 


Please  mall  to: 


Vicki  Munson 

Cultural  Tourism  Consulting 
8505  East  Shore  Route 
Poison,  Montana  59860 
Or:  vmunson@cyberport.net 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your  organiza¬ 
tion?  The 
Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may 
offer  some 
solutions. 

The  PTP 
offers  a  Tech¬ 
nology  Assess¬ 
ment  and 
Planning 
Website  (www. 
progressivetech. 
orgptpresources. 
htm),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  can  use  to 
learn  how  to 
improve  their 
application  of 
technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers," 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment” 
and  “Planning 
Tool  and 
Technology 
Planning 
Guide.”  All  are 
in  PDF  format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of 
State  Arts 
Agencies 
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Anaconda 

February  9-10 

Chocolate  Festival  -  9:30  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Art  Center,  563-2422 

Belgrade 

January  18 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Belgrade  High  School 
Auditorium,  586-3897 

Big  Timber 

January  20 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Wintercamp  - 1 1:30  a.m.-5:30, 
American  Legion  Hall,  932-4035 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Wintercamp  Nightriders  Show  and 
Dance  -  7  p.m.,  American  Legion  Hall,  932-4035 

Bigfork 

January  19-21 

“Kaboom!”  Opera  Production  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Fourth  Graders,  837-7412 
February  2-3 

Annual  Gathering  of  Women  -  all  day,  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center,  837-6927 
February  16-18,  23-25 

“Once  on  This  Island  -  Jr.”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Bigfork  Community  Players,  881-4581 

Billings 

January  9 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Bob  Rice  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  248-1685 
January  10 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
The  Montana  Rep,  256-6052 
January  13 

Billings  Symphony:  “Elgar's  Violin  Concerto”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  TTieater,  256-3610 
January  17 

Gareth  Armstrong:  “Shylock”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
January  18-19 

“Swing's  The  Thing”  -  Yellowstone  Country  Club,  sponsored  by 
Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1141 
January  19 

Robert  Mirabal  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
January  21 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  373-5844 
January  23 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Melissa  Kwasny  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  248-1685 
January  26-28,  February  1-4,  7-10 

“The  Three  Musketeers”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1141 
January  27 

Trio  Voronezh  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
January  30 

Writer's  Voice  Reading:  Ruth  Rudner  -  7:30  p.m..  Western 
Heritage  Center,  248-1685 
February  2-3 

“Phantom”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
February  10 

James  Naughton:  “Street  of  Dreams”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
February  14 

Altan  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
February  16 

Lunch  'n  Learn  Film:  “The  Bicycle  Corps:  America’s  Black 
Army  on  Wheels”  - 11:30  a.m..  Western  Heritage  Center, 
256-6809 
February  17 

Billings  Symphony:  “Brahms  Fourth”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-3610 
February  20 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Patricia  Goedicke  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  248-1685 
February  22-25 

“Pride  and  Prejudice”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  sponsored  by 
Growing  Stage,  248-1 141 
February  23-24 

“Jekyll  and  Hyde”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
February  26 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church,  373-5844 
March  1 

Roots  of  Brazil  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 


The  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League  brings 
David  Walburn  to  the  Roxy  Theatre  in 
Choteau  on  Feb.  11. 


rts  Calendar ;  Janu i 


The  Equinox 
Theatre  Company 
presents 
“The  Complete 
Works  of  William 
Shakespeare" 
in  Bozeman 
Feb.  2-3  and  9-10. 


March  3 

Art  Auction  -  6  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  256-6804 

Billings  Symphony:  “The  Classical  Guitari’  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-3610 
March  4 

Spirit  of  the  Dance:  'The  New  Millennium”  -  4  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  6 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Mark  Spragg  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  248-1685 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church,  373-5844 
March  9 

Lunch  'n  Learn  Film:  “Heartland”  - 1 1:30  a.m..  Western 
Heritage  Center,  256-6809 

Terrance  Simien  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  15 

“Crazy  for  You”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  16-18,  22-25,  28-31 

“Communicating  Doors”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1 141 
March  16-17 

Up  with  People  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  19 

Luther  College  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  20 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  John  d’Agata  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  248-1685 
March  21 

Billings  Community  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  23 

Lunch  'n  Learn  Film:  “Hearts  and  Hands”  - 11:30  a.m., 
Western  Heritage  Center,  256-6809 
March  24 

Billings  Symphony:  Youth  Concert  - 1 1:30  a.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-3610 
March  27 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Diane  Smith  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  248-1685 
March  31 

David  Gonzalez:  “MytholoJazz”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 

Bozeman 

January  14 

Presentation:  Ken  Sinay,  “Predator  Perspectives”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  586-3970 
January  16 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  SUB, 

The  Montana  Rep,  243-6809 
February  2-3,  9-10 

“The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare  Abridged”  - 
Equinox  Theatre  Co.,  587-0737 
February  4 

Bozeman  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  -  3  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  585-9774 
February  10 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Introduction  to  the  Orchestra”  - 
10:30  a.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 
February  23-24 

“Improv,  The  Musical”  -  Equinox  Theatre  Co.,  587-0737 
March  2-3,  9-10, 16-17 

“Beyond  Therapy”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre  Co.,  587-0737 
March  2 

Spirit  of  the  Dance:  “The  New  Millennium”  -  8  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  994-2287 
March  3 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Carmina  Burana"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  585-9774 
March  30-31 

“Baggage:  A  Comedy  of  Errors”  -  Equinox  Theatre, 
587-0737 

Butte 

January  11 

TIAN,  pianist  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  sponsored  by 
Butte  Community  Concerts,  494-4495 


January  12 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
The  Montana  Rep,  723-3602 
January  20 

Wine-Tasing  Festival  and  Silent  Auction  -7-1 1  p.m..  Arts 
Chateau 
February  10 

Butte  Symphony:  “Cabaret  of  Love”  -  6:30  p.m.  dinner, 
Montana  Tech  Dining  Room,  723-5590 
February  22 

“Jekyll  and  Hyde:  The  Musical”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 
February  25 

“Three  Hits  and  a  Miss"  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
sponsored  by  Butte  Community  Concerts,  494-4495 
March  3 

Butte  Symphony:  “Irish  Music  Festival”  with  Dublin  Gulch  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-5590 
March  14 

“Crazy  For  You”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
March  22 

Butte  Symphony:  “Symphony  Bits”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana 
Tech  Auditorium,  723-5590 

Charlo 

January  18 

Black  Tie  Benefit  Dinner  and  Silent  Auction  for  Ninepipes 
Museum  -  7  p.m.,  Ninepipes  Restaurant,  644-3435 

Choteau 

February  11 

David  Walburn  -  2  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre,  sponsored  by 
Performing  Arts  League,  466-2324 
March  25 

Pop  Wagner,  Renaissance  Cowboy  -  2  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre, 
sponsored  by  Performing  Arts  League,  466-2324 

Colstrip 

February  8 

Lecture:  “Buffalo  Soldier”  -  7  p.m.,  Schoolhouse  History 
and  Art  Center,  7484822 
March  7 

Lecture:  Joseph  Musselman,  “Men  in  High  Spirits”  -  7  p.m., 
School  hoase  History  and  Art  Center,  748-4822 

Cut  Bank 

J arutary  27 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  873-5631 

Dillon 

February  8 

Drum  Brothers  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Auditorium,  sponsored  by 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council  Series,  683-6555 
March  15 

Bronn  Journey  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Auditorium,  sponsored  by 
Dillon  Community  Concerts,  683-5956 

Eureka 

J  arutary  6 

Mandir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High  School  Gym, 
296-0197 
March  23 

Brian  Kopper  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High  School 
Gym,  296-0197 

Fort  Benton 

February  21 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  6  p.m.,  Ag  Museum, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  622-3351 
March  15 

Willson  and  McKee  -  7  p.m.,  Fort  Benton  Elementary 

School,  sponsored  by  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts, 
622-3351 
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ary  -  March 


Deadline  for  the  April-] une  Arts  Calendar 
is  March  1,  2001 

Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
IPhone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@lively times,  com 


The  Great  Falls  Symphony’s  Cascade  Quartet  plays  concerts  throughout  the  state 
this  winter. 


Great  Falls 

January  11 

ArtShare:  Panel  Discussion  on  Art  Education  -  6  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  727-8255 
January  12-13 

“The  Hollywood  Premiere  of  Powar  and  Greede”  -  6  p.m., 
Ursuline  Centre,  452-8585 
January  19-21,  26-28,  February  2-4 

“A  Night  of  One  Acts”  -  Center  Stage,  727-5297 
January  20 

Bill  Staines  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Theater,  sponsored  by 
Great  Falls  Community  Concerts,  453-9854 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m.,  Meadowlark  Country  Club, 
sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
February  4,  March  18 

Cascade  Quartet  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
February  6,  March  20 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls  Theater, 
sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
February  8 

ArtShare:  Dana  Boussard  -  6  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
727-8255 
February  13 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Romantic  Interludes”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 
February  23-24 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson 
Square,  727-8255 
Febnuiry  28 

“I  Love  New  York  and  the  Lights  of  Broadway”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Civic  Center  Theater,  sponsored  by  Great  Falls 
Community  Concerts,  453-9854 
March  1 

ArtShare:  Panel  Discussion  on  Music  and  Art  Education  - 
6  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  727-8255 
March  4 

Chinook  Winds  -  2  p.m.,  First  Congregational  Church, 
sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 


Willson  and  McKee  perform  in  Havre 
Feb.  14-15  and  in  Fort  Benton  on 
March  15. 


March  6 

Chinook  Winds  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls 
Theater,  sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Symphony,  453-4102 
March  9-11, 16-18 

“Oklahoma!"  -  UGF  Theatre,  727-5297 
March  9 

Robert  Post:  “The  POSTman  Delivers”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic 
Center  Theater,  sponsored  by  Great  Falls  Community 
Concerts,  453-9854 
March  16 

“Crazy  For  You!”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 
March  21-24 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  Exhibition  -  Heritage  Inn, 
800-803-3351 
March  21-25 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Show  and  Sale  -Holiday  Inn, 
727-7200 
March  22 

Charlie’s  Party  and  Dance  -  9  p.m.,  Heritage  Inn, 
800-803-3351 
March  22-25 

Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show:’  “Move  with  the 
Buffalo”  -  Trades  and  Industry  Building,  Montana 
ExpoPark,  sponsored  by  The  Great  Falls  Native 
American  Art  Association,  800-238-9980 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Exhibition  Hall  at 
Montana  Expo  Park,  452-7647 
March  22-24 

Manitou  Gallery  Auction  and  Show  -  Townhouse  Inn, 
307-635-7670 
March  23-25 

Balyeat  Art  Show  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  771-1212 
March  23-24 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  -  7  p.m..  Heritage  Inn,  800-803-3351 
March  27 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Anthems  of  Celebration” 
-  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 
March  31 

Tasteful  Palette  -  7  p.m..  Children's  Museum  of  Montana, 
452-6661 

Hamilton 

January  14 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “A  Millennium  Concert"  w/Classical 
Guitars  of  the  Bitterroot  in  Concert  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 
January  21 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Roger  Robison,  “Post  Offices  in  Ravalli 
County:  The  Lost  But  Not  Forgotten  Bitterroot 
Communities”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
363-3338 
January  28 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Chere  Jiusto,  “Montana  Main  Streets 
Vol.  IV:  A  Guide  to  Historic  Hamilton”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 
February  4 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Joe  Cullooyah,  “Ancient  Life,  Stories 
and  Trails  of  the  Bitterroot”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 
February  10 

“Celebrate  the  Cowpoke  through  Poetry  and  Music”  -  noon, 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
February  22-25,  March  1-4 

“Brigadoon”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  sponsored  by  Hamilton 
Players,  363-5220 
March  11 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Lori  Skyrud,  Lori  and  Peter  Siltcher, 
“Folk,  Country  and  Gospel  Concert”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 


Havre 

February  74 

Willson  and  McKee  Irish  Dance  Workshop  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU-Northem  Student  Union,  sponsored  by  Northern 
Showcase,  265-3732 
February  15 

Willson  and  McKee  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Student 
Union,  sponsored  by  Northern  Showcase,  265-3732 
March  6 

Yoon  and  Min  Kwon  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School 
Auditorium,  sponsored  by  Havre  Community  Concerts, 
265-4223 

Helena 

January  12 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Best  Western 
Colonial  Inn,  sponsored  by  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
449-7244 
January  13 

Kid  Works  Gallery  Talk  and  Songs  with  David  Palmer  - 
1 1  a.m.,  Holter  Museum,  sponsored  by  Holter  Museum 
of  Art  Docents  and  the  Helena  Community  School, 

442- 6400 

January  18-20, 25-27 

“The  Turtle  Wife”  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  sponsored  by 
Toadstone  Theater,  443-0287 
January  19-20,  25-28,  February  1-4,  8-10 

“Angry  Housewives”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447-1574 
January  26 

Ying  Quartet  -  8  p.m..  Cathedral  of  SL  Helena,  sponsored  by 
The  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
January  31 

Lecture:  Peter  Held,  “Issues  in  Contemporary  Ceramics”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,442-6400 
February  2 

Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m.-midnight,  Civic  Center,  447-1535 
February  3 

Chocolate  and  Valentine  Fair  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
447-8481 

Groundhog  Day  Jubilee  -  7  p.m.,  Algeria  Shrine  Temple, 
sponsored  by  Prickly  Pear  Land  Trust,  442-0490 
February  7 

Lecture:  Josh  DeWeese,  “Issues  in  Contemporary 

Ceramics”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  442-6400 
February  9 

Heart  and  Humans  Art  Show  -  7-9  p.m..  Social  Center  at 
St.  Helena  Cathedral,  933-8245 
February  10 

The  Carrigan  Dancers  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 

443- 0287 
February  13 

Allan  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
February  14 

Lecture:  Adrian  Arleo,  “Issues  in  Contemporary  Ceramics” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  442-6400 
The  Limeliters  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  sponsored  by 

Live!  at  the  Civic,  227-6588 
February  16 

Helena  Symphony  Chorale:  “Opera  Choruses”  -  8  p.m., 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  442-1860 
February  17 

Valentine’s  Open  House  - 1-4  p.m.,  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  443-3502 
February  21 

Lecture:  David  Regan,  “Issues  in  Contemporary  Ceramics” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  442-6400 
February  23 

Obo  Addy  -  8  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  sponsored  by  The  Myma 
Loy  Center,  443-0287 
February  28 

Lecture:  An  Evening  of  Ceramic  Film  and  Videos  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  442-6400 
March  3 

Helena  Symphony:  “Music  from  America”  -  8  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  442-1860 
March  4 

Montana  Chamber  Opera  -  2  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
March  7 

Panel  Discussion:  “Alternative  Paths:  Diverse  Choices  for 
the  Contemporary  Ceramic  Artist”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  442-6400 
March  9-10, 15-18,  22-24 

“Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  447-1574 
March  9 

Pre-Mount  Helena  Musical  Festival  Celebration  - 
6  p.m.-midnight.  Civic  Center,  447-1535 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Montana  Rep’s  production  of  “The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  begins  a  national 
tour  in  Montana  towns  in  January. 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival 
lists  shows, 
sources 

Professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at 
festivals  now 
have  a  major 
online  source  of 
information, 
thanks  to  the 
Juried  OnLine 
Arts  Festival 
(JOLAF). 

This  festival 
database  has 
posted  the 
names  and 
contact  ad¬ 
dresses  for  more 
than  500  well 
established 
shows  in  all  parts 
of  the  country, 
sorted  by  month 
and  state.  In 
addition,  JOLAF 
has  listed  the 
names  and 
addresses  of  all 
major  wholesale 
shows  and 
promoters,  and 
provides  detailed 
information  about 
numerous 
Renaissance 
Faires.  The 
database  can  be 
found  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 
showinfo/ 

JOLAF's 
library  of  “Artist’s 
Resources"  also 
features  dozens 
of  sources  of 
supplies;  a 
thorough  listing 
of  schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction; 
a  listing  by  state 
or  region  of  all 
major  arts 
agencies; 
contact  informa¬ 
tion  for  guilds, 
societies  and 
associations; 
extensive 
publications 
listings;  and 
more. 

Bookmark  it  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 


rts  Calendar ;  January  -  March 


Helena  (continued) 

March  17 

Kid  Works:  Festival  of  the  Arts  - 10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  and  7th  Avenue  Gym,  sponsored  by  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  Docents  and  the  Helena  Community 
School,  442-6400 
March  27 

Douglas  Webster  and  Lincoln  Mayorga:  “Baritone  and 
Piano”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  sponsored  bv  Live!  at 
the  Civic,  227-6588 
March  31 

Up  With  People  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  447-8481 

Hot  Springs 

January  5 

Sean  Michael  Divine  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  6 

Don  Dale  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  12 

Louie  Bond  Solo  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  13 

Carla  Green  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  19 

Steve  Kem  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433  * 

January  20 

Bill  Rossiter  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  26 

Ray  and  Shirley  Jacobs  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
January  27 

Bob  Leader  and  The  Surrounded  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
741-2433 
February  2 

Gary  Middle  Rider  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
February  3 

Tom  Catmull  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
February  9 

Nancy  Good  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
February  10 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Jazz  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
741-2433 
February  17 

The  Hot  Tamales  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
February  23 

The  Prairie  Rattlers  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
February  24 

Frank  Chiaverini  and  Alan  Lane  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
741-2433 
March  2 

Jenn  Adams  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
March  3 

Zoe’s  Garden  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
March  10 

Wilbur  Rehmann  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
March  17 

Jeoff  Foote  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
March  24 

Candice  Neaves  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 
March  31 

Lee  Zimmerman  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  741-2433 

Kalispell 

January  11 

Flathead  High  School  Guitar  Night  -  7-9  p.m..  Avalanche 
Creek  Coffee  House 
January  13 

Tastes  and  Sounds  of  the  World,  featuring  Mandir  - 
5-10  p.m..  The  Knead,  755-7510 
January  14 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale  with  the  Aeneas  String 
Quartet  and  the  Chinook  Winds:  “Family  Afternoon  at 
the  Symphony:  Carnival  of  Animals”  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead 
High  School  Auditorium,  257-3241 
January  Jazz  Party  -  4-7  p.m.,  The  Eagles,  sponsored  by 
Flathead  Valley  Jazz  Society,  862-3814 


The  Vigilante  Theatre  Company  presents 
“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  in  Helena 
Jan.  12,  Belgrade  Jan.  18  and  Fort  Benton 
Feb.  21. 


January  28 

Glacier  Youth  Orchestra  - 
3  p.m.,  Flathead  High 
School  Auditorium, 
sponsored  by  Glacier 
Orchestra  and  Chorale, 
257-3241 
February  10 

Fete  de  Beaux  Arts  and 
Auction  -  8  p.m., 
Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art,  755-5268 
February  24 

Mardi  Gras  with  The  Big 
Easy  Bayou  Review  - 
7  p.m.,  The  Elks, 
sponsored  by  Fathead 
Blues  Society,  857-3119 
February  25 

Glacier  Orchestra  and 
Chorale:  “Romantic 
Winter  Moods:  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn  and  Grieg”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Fathead  High 
School  Auditorium, 
257-3241 

March  2-4, 8-1 1, 15-18 

“Murder  Among  Friends”  - 
KM  Building,  sponsored 
by  Kalispell  Rep, 
755-6955 
March  25 

Glacier  Orchestra  and 
Chorale:  “Beyond  the 
Danube”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Fathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  257-3241 


Libby 

January  20 

“Just  Desserts”  Public  Radio  Fundraiser  -  7  p.m.,  VFW, 
293-6244 
March  10 

Libby  Irish  Fair  and  Music  Festival  -  all  day,  High  School 
Gym,  293-4973 
March  24 

Anzanga  -  7:30  p.m.,  Asa  Woods  School,  293-8553 

Lincoln 

March  29 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m..  Community  Hall,  sponsored  by 
Council  for  the  Arts,  362-4718 

Missoula 

January  19-21,  25-28 

“The  Foreigner”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
sponsored  by  MCT,  728-191 1 
February  3 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  -  5:30  p.m.,  UC 
Ballroom,  728-0447 
February  4 

Faculty  Recital:  Maxine  Ramey,  clarinet  -  3  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  sponsored  by  UM  Department  of 
Music,  243-6880 
February  5 

Lecture:  Patch  Adams,  “Lecture  on  Life,  Humor  Therapy 
and  Medical  Ethics"  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theater, 
888-MONTANA 
February  9 

Faculty  Recital:  Nancy  Cooper,  organ  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holy 
Spirit  Episcopal  Church,  sponsored  by  UM  Department 
of  Music,  243-6880 
February  10-11 

Missoula  Symphony:  All -Orchestral  Concert  -  University 
Theater,  721-3194 
February  13 

Faculty  Recital:  Steven  Hesla,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  sponsored  by  UM  Department  of  Music, 
243-6880 
February  16 

Altan  -  8  p.m.,  University  Theater,  888-MONTANA 
February  26 

Guest  Artist  Series  and  President’s  Lecture  Series:  Chris 
Norman  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
sponsored  by  UM  Department  of  Music,  243-6880 
March  2 

Roots  of  Brazil  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  888 
MONTANA 
March  3 

Guest  Artist  Recital:  Tonya  Currier,  soprano  -  7:30  p.m., 
Music  Recital  Hall,  sponsored  by  UM  Department  of 
Music,  243-6880 
March  7 

“An  Evening  of  Weird  Science  featuring  NPR’s  Dr. 

Science”  -  8  p.m.,  University  Theater,  888-MONTANA 
March  9-11, 15-18 

“Little  Shop  of  Horrors”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  sponsored  by  MCT,  728-191 1 
March  10-11 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale  -  University 
Theater,  721-3194 
March  21 

Chicago  City  Limits  -  8  p.m..  University  Theater, 
888-MONTANA 

Plains 

January  14 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  4  p.m.,  Plains  High  School 
Gym,  The  Montana  Rep,  243-6809 


Poison 

February  8 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Poison  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  sponsored  by  Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 
January  26-27 

“Sleeping  Beauty”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Poison  High  School 
Auditorium,  Port  Poison  Players,  883-4691 
March  2-3 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  -  8  p.m.,  Poison  High  School 
Auditorium,  Port  Poison  Players,  883-4691 

Ronan 

January  18 

Long  Overdue  -  7:30  p.m..  Community  Center,  sponsored  by 
Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 

Seeley  Lake 

January  20 

Winterfest  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Community 
Hall,  677-2880 
February  10 

Wine  and  Chocolate  Art  Auction  -  The  Montana  Pines, 
677-2517 

St.  Ignatius 

March  6 

Small  Potatoes  -  7:30  p.m.,  Teen  Center,  sponsored  by 
Folkshop  Productions,  800-984-3655 

Stevensville 

February  2-3,  9-11, 16-18 

“Opal’s  Million  Dollar  Duck”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 
March  16-17,  23-24,  30-31 

“Hide  and  Shriek”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 

Whitefish 

January  13 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale  with  the  Aeneas  String 
Quartet  and  the  Chinook  Winds:  “Family  Afternoon  at 
the  Symphony:  Carnival  of  Animals”  -  3  p.m.,  Central 
School  Auditorium,  257-3241 

The  Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Company  -  8  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  862-5371 
January  19-20 

Tap  and  Jazz  Performance  with  Live  Swing  Music  - 

4  and  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  sponsored  by  Ash 
Dance  School  of  Tap  and  Jazz,  862-1030 
January  27 

The  Montana  Transport  Co.  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
862-5371 
February  3 

Montana  State  Snow  Sculpting  Competition  public  viewing  - 
10  a.m.-lO  p.m.,  Mountain  Mall,  862-3501 
February  16-18,  23-25 

“Wit”  -O’Shaughnessy  Center,  862-5371 
February  24 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Romantic  Winter  Moods: 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Grieg”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central 
School  Auditorium,  257-3241 
March  16-18,  23-25 

All  in  the  Timing,  Six  One-Act  Comedies  -  8  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  862-5371 
March  24 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Beyond  the  Danube”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Central  School  Auditorium,  257-3241 
March  29 

“The  Firehouse  Circus”  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
862-5371 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center:  “Kuna 
Molas:  Textile  Art  of  Panama’s  Kuna  Indians,” 
Jan.  1-Feb.  28;  Local  Anaconda  Student  Exhibit, 
March  1-31 

Billings 

Northcutt  Steele  Gallery:  “Cuadros  of  Pamplona 
Alta:  Textile  Pictures  by  Women  of  Peru,” 

Jan.  17-Feb.  16,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  19; 

“Jan  Elftmann  and  Ruth  Ann  Godellei,  Feb.  21- 
March  28,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Feb.  23 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “Wind  River  Reserva¬ 
tion,  1880-1940,”  opens  Feb.  2;  “Handmade  and 
Heartfelt:  Homesteads  in  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,”  opens  Feb.  5 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Masterpieces  from  the 
William  I.  Koch  Collection,”  through  Jan.  15; 
“Theodore  Waddell:  A  Retrospective,”  through 
Feb.  11;  “In  the  Spirit  of  Sharing,”  through  Jan. 
21;  33rd  Annual  Art  Auction  Exhibit,  Feb.  3- 
March  2;  “All  That  Is  Glorious  Around  Us,” 
March  17-May  27 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Concept  Driven  Photog¬ 
raphy”  and  Debra  Van  Poolen,  photography, 

Jan.  5-Feb.  23,  reception,  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  26; 
Phoebe  Toland  and  Shannon  Williams, 
“Assembled  Arcs,”  March  2-April  13,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  March  2 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Nan  Parsons  and  Edd 
Enders,  through  Jan.  3;  “Montana  Predators”  and 
All-City  School  Show,  Jan.  14-April  7,  reception 

6- 8  p.m.  Jan.  14 

Exit  Gallery:  Matt  Barton,  Jan.  18-Feb.  9,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  7 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  “Relatively  Speaking: 
Family  As  Image,”  Jan.  18-Feb.  28;  MFA  Thesis 
Show:  Travis  Hough,  March  6-13;  MFA  Thesis 
Show:  Sarah  Maki,  March  16-23;  MFA  Thesis 
Show:  Grayce  Holzheimer,  March  26-30 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Anglers  All  2000,” 
through  January;  “Contemporary  Montana 
Painters,”  through  April  1;  “A  Photographic 
Heritage:  Images  of  Gallatin  County,” 
through  April  15 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  “Val  Webster,  Labor  History 
Exhibition”  and  “Montana  Magazine  30th 
Anniversary  Photo  Exhibit,”  Jan.  20- 
March  16,  reception  7-11  p.m.  Jan.  20; 

Annual  Youth  Art  Exhibition,  March  23- 
May  19 

Frame  Galerie:  Winter  Invitational  Group 
Show,  through  Jan.  14;  Paintings  by 
Barbara  Nan  Martin,  Jan.  15-March  1 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  All-Members  Show, 
month  of  January;  Edd  Enders,  month  of 
February 

Charlo 

Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana: 

“Dancer  2000,”  through  June 


Gallery  16:  Member  Show,  month  of  January; 
“Coffee  and  Tea  at  the  Gallery”  and  Ruby 
Wafford,  Feb.  1 -March  16;  Marilyn  Beth 
Hughes,  Carol  Spurgeon  and  Melora  Neaves, 
March  20-April  27 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Celebrate  Central 
Montana’s  High  Plains  Heritage:  An  Introduc¬ 
tion,”  through  Jan.  25;  “Celebrate  Central 
Montana’s  High  Plains  Heritage:  Indian  Coun¬ 
try,”  Jan.  25-March  15;  “Celebrate  Central 
Montana’s  High  Plains  Heritage:  Sun  River 
Country,”  March  15  through  June 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Adven¬ 
ture  and  Encounter,  Captain  Gray  on  the 
Columbia  River,”  Jan.  13-Feb.  25 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Great  Falls 
Public  Schools  All-City  Art  Exhibition,  Jan.  14- 
Feb.  1,  reception  1-3  p.m.  Jan.  14;  Merrie 
Cameron  Reception  at  Museum  Shop  4-5:30 
p.m.  Jan.  11;  “Horsing  Around,”  Feb.  8-April  1, 
reception  5:30-7  p.m.  Feb.  8;  Lincoln  School 
Student  Exhibition,  Feb.  20-March  30,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Feb.  22;  “Montana  Impressions:  Bill 
Stockton,”  Feb.  20-April  1 
University  of  Great  Falls  Fine  Arts  Gallery: 
“Katie  McLeod  Harvey:  Doing  Small  Things 
with  Great  Love,”  Jan.  19-Feb.  19,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Jan.  19;  Great  Falls  Public  Schools  Art 
Faculty  Exhibit,  March  12-29,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
March  12;  UGF  Spring  Student  Art  Show, 

March  30-May  5,  reception  5-7  p.m.  March  30 


Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery: ' 

through  April 


‘Touch  of  Class,”  February 


Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum  and  Gallery:  John  Lay, 
through  Jan.  30;  William  Standing,  Feb.  1- 
March  15 

Helena 

Holier  Museum  of  Art:  “Winter  Showcase”  and 
“The  Art  of  Russell  Chatham,”  through  Jan.  2; 
“Open  Country:  A  Twenty  Year  Retrospective: 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery: 

Student  Art  Show,  Jan.  15-Feb.  28;  Bill 
Ohrmann:  “How  We  Live,”  March  1- 
April  15 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History/Art  Center:  Quilt  Show, 
Jan.  29-March  3 


Dillon 

Western  Montana  College  Art  Gallery /Museum: 

“Annual  WMC  Art  Faculty  Exhibit,”  Jan.  23- 
Feb.  9,  reception  6:30-10  p.m.,  Feb.  8;  “Reflec¬ 
tions  of  Town,”  Feb.  20-March  15,  reception 
6:30-10  p.m.  March  15;  “Image  and  Idea,” 

March  22-April  6,  reception  6:30-10  p.m.  April  3 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Greetings  from  CMR,” 
through  Jan.  2;  “Border  to  Border:  Quilts  from 
Russell’s  Lifetime,”  through  Feb.  11;  “C.M. 
Russell  Auction  Art,”  Feb.  17-March  24; 
“Russell’s  West,”  March  6-April  30 


The  Eleanor  Iselin  Wade  exhibit,  “A  Life  on  Horseback," 
runs  through  April  28  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in 
Kalispell. 


Paintings  by  Dale  Livezey”  and  “American 
Dreams:  Paintings  by  David  Palmer,”  Jan.  12- 
March  14,  reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Jan.  12;  “Six 
Point  Perspective,”  March  23-April  29 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “The  Legacy  of 
Robert  M.  Scriver,”  opens  2  p.m.  Jan.  27;  “Life 
on  the  Upper  Missouri:  The  Art  of  Karl 
Bodmer,”  ongoing;  Montana  Homeland  Exhibit, 
ongoing;  Charles  Russell  Art,  ongoing;  F.  Jay 
Haynes  Exhibit,  ongoing 
Myma  Loy  Center:  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner, 
January  and  February 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  Robert  Scriver  Bronzes, 
March  through  September 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “A  Montana  Treasure: 
Selections  from  the  George  Poindexter  Collec¬ 
tion,”  through  June  2;  Eleanor  Iselin  Wade,  “A 
Life  on  Horseback,”  through  April  28;  “Montana 


“Atlas”  is  part  of  “American  Dreams: 
Paintings  by  David  Palmer”  showing 
Jan.  12-March  14  at  the  Holter  Museum 
In  Helena. 


Gathering  of  Artists,”  through  Feb.  2;  “Flat- 
head  Clay,”  ongoing;  Julie  Ann  Wulf  and 
Mark  Hulslander,  through  Jan.  20;  Francis 
Tobie’s  wildflower  series,  February  through 
October;  Darren  Kling  and  Richard  Buswell, 
Feb.  24-ApriI  28 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Hitched  Horse  Hair” 
by  Ron  Llewellan,  Jan.  2-Feb.  24;  Ann  Bishop 
Paintings,  Jan.  2-27;  Joseph  Ziolkowski 
Paintings,  Jan.  30-Feb.  24;  Art  Auction  Show, 
Feb.  27-March  31 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  “22nd  Annual 
Juried  Exhibition,”  Feb.  4-March  18,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Feb.  4;  “Pat  Kikut:  Working  Hives,” 
and  “Maggie  Carlson  Paintings,”  March  22- 
May  6,  reception  1-4  p.m.  March  25 


Missoula 

Art  Museum:  Helen  McAuslan,  January  - 
March;  29th  Annual  Art  Auction,  Jan.  19- 
Feb.  2,  reception  Feb.  2;  “Carolyn  Krieg: 
India  Series,”  February-May;  Katie  Stone, 
March-May;  Corwin  Clairmont,  March- 
May 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  "Jeanne  Quinn: 
Dishes”  and  “Jennifer  Reifsneider: 
Sculpture,”  Feb.  1-23,  reception 
6:30-8  p.m.  Feb.  1;  6th  Annual  Juried 
Student  Art  Exhibition,  March  2-15, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  2;  BFA  Thesis 
Exhibition  I,  March  29-April  12,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  30 

UM  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  “Shelterbelt” 
and  Gary  Horinek,  Jan.  18-Feb.  28, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Feb.  2;  Selections  from 
the  Permanent  Collection,  Jan.  18-Feb.  28; 
Ladies  of  the  Collection,  March  1-31 
University  Center  Gallery:  Bev  Beck 
Glueckert,  Jan.  29-Feb.  23 


Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “The  Beginning  -  The  First 
Sun,”  ongoing 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Ronan  Elementary  School, 
Feb.  29-March  9;  Poison  Elementary  School, 
March  9-31 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Tana  Patterson,  “The  Persever¬ 
ance  of  Story,”  January  and  February, 
reception  2-4  p.m.  Jan.  13;  Laura  Cater- 
Woods,  “Fragments  from  the  Landscape,” 
month  of  March,  reception  2-4  p.m.  March  3 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show,  Feb.  1- 
March  11;  Youth  Art  Show,  March  14- 
April  22 
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Scriver 
exhibit 
to  open 
at  MHS 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society 
in  Helena  will 
present  its  first 
exhibit  of  the 
Robert  Scriver 
collection  that 
was  donated  to 
the  people  of 
Montana  by  the 
late  artist’s  wife, 
Lorraine. 

The  grand 
opening  of  ‘The 
Legacy  of  Robert 
M.  Scriver”  is  set 
for  Saturday, 

Jan.  27. 

“We  are 
extremely  proud 
of  this  collection 
and  for  all  it  says 
about  Scriver 
and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  vision  of 
Montana,"  said 
Kirby  Lambert, 
collections 
curator  for  the 
Society. 

Lambert  will 
present  a  slide 
show  of  the 
collection  at  2 
p.m.  in  the 
Historical  Society 
Museum,  located 
across  from  the 
State  Capitol 
Building.  A  “Meet 
the  Curators" 
program  will 
follow,  with  a 
chance  for  the 
audience  to  learn 
more  about  the 
collection  and 
share  stories 
about  Scriver 
with  society  staff 
and  Curator 
Emeritus  Bob 
Morgan,  who 
was  a  close 
personal  friend  of 
the  Browning 
artist. 

The  exhibit, 
which  will  be  up 
for  at  least  a 
year,  will  feature 
Scriver’s  bronzes 
as  well  as  photos 
of  him  at  work. 

For  details,  call 
406-444-2694. 
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MAC’S  Artist 
Registry 
is  online 

Now  you  can 
turn  to  the  internet 
to  learn  about 
Montana  artists 
available  for 
residencies. 

To  access  the 
Artist  Registry  go 
to  the  Arts  in 
Education  section 
of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council 
website  (www.art. 
state. mt.us).  Just 
click  on  the  Arts  in 
Education  photo 
and  scroll  to  the 
bottom  of  the 
screen  to  search. 
You  can  look  for 
painters,  dancers, 
musicians, 
calligraphers, 
sculptors,  storytell¬ 
ers  and  more.  You 
can  also  search 
for  artists  who 
work  well  with 
particular  age 
groups,  at-risk 
youth  or  special 
needs  populations. 

Each  artist’s 
page  includes 
contact  informa¬ 
tion  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Also  on  the 
page  is  a  brief 
description  of  the 
artist’s  work,  fee 
information  and 
sample  workshop 
plans.  Teacher 
training,  follow-up 
ideas  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  special 
populations  are 
included  as  well. 
Work  samples 
from  visual  artists 
are  also  available. 

There  are 
currently  25  artists 
on  the  registry.  To 
receive  an 
application  or  to 
learn  more  about 
Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communities, 
call  Director  of 
Programs  Laurel 
Wyckoff  at  the  Arts 
in  Education 
Hotline, 
800-282-3092. 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 

MAGDA  Member  News 


North  Dakota  Art  Gallery 
Association 

The  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association  is 
proud  to  present  for  tour  the  exhibit  Americas 
2000:  The  Best  of  the  Best,  which  showcases  recent 
works  from  the  best  of  show  winners  in  both  the 
Americas  2000:  Paper  Works  and  All  Media  com¬ 
petitions.  The  twelve  artists  represent  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  Montana  artist  Toni  Matlock  Taylor 
represents  Montana  in  the  exhibition.  The  Ameri¬ 
cas  2000  competitions  grew  from  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Print  and  Drawing  Exhibition  begun  in 
1970  at  Minot  State  University.  A  juror,  chosen 
from  a  pool  of  artists, 
museum  personnel  and 
art  educators,  selects  the 
works  and  awards  from 
slide  entries.  The 
Americas  2000  exhibi¬ 
tions  bring  art  from  all 
over  the  United  States 
to  Minot,  providing 
Minot  State  University 
and  the  surrounding 
community  with  a 
unique,  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  Gallery  visi¬ 
tors  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explore  the  na¬ 
tional  contemporary  art 
world  and  to  view  art¬ 
works  in  a  great  variety 
of  media.  This  is  help¬ 
ful  for  students  and  art¬ 
ists  seeking  their  own 
direction  in  the  art 
world.  Northwest  Art  Center  is  proud  to  extend  this 
educational  art  opportunity  to  the  region.  To  book 
this  exhibition,  contact  NDAGA  at 
ndaga@ndaga.org  or  701-858-3836. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  is  proud  to  sponsor 
a  workshop  by  nationally  known  watercolor  artist 
Joseph  Bohler  January  12-14,  from  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
daily.  Cost  will  be  $225  for  members  and  $250  for 
non-members,  with  a  $  100  deposit  required.  Class 
size  is  limited.  Supplies  list  and  information  on 
local  motels,  restaurants,  and  travel  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  deposit.  Joseph  Bohler  has  been 
painting  since  his  childhood  days  on  a  cattle  ranch 
near  Augusta,  MT.  In  the  early  1970s  he  decided  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  artistic  career.  Bohler  has 
a  second  talent,  the  piano,  and  he  takes  his  music 
just  as  seriously  as  his  painting.  Bohler  performs 
blues,  ragtime  and  honky  tonk  piano  styles  at 
yearly  concerts  and  performances  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  commented  in  an  article  featur¬ 
ing  him  in  Art  of  the  West  that  “playing  a  song  and 
creating  art  are  very  much  the  same.”  Class  mem¬ 
bers  will  receive  free  admittance  to  a  Ragtime  and 
Microbrews  Reception  on  Sunday  afternoon  after 


the  workshop.  Bohler  will  play  on  the  Art  Center’s 
lovely  old  piano,  while  those  attending  enjoy  home 
brews  created  by  local  brewers,  appetizers,  and  a 
look  at  some  of  the  art  works  created  during  the 
workshop,  as  well  as  other  pieces  of  Bohler’s 
original  art. 

The  People's  Center 

The  People’s  Center  in  Pablo  exists  to  provide 
public  education  on  aspects  of  traditional  lifestyles 
and  histories  of  the  Salish,  Kootenai,  and  Pend 
d’Oreille  people.  Throughout  the  year  the  educa¬ 
tion  program  offers  demonstrations  and  history  on 
traditional  and  contempo¬ 
rary  lifeways.  The  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit,  TheFirstSun: 
The  Beginning,  depicts 
tribal  life  before  European 
contact  up  through  the 
Treaty  of  Hellgate  in  1855, 
when  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation  was  formed. 
Other  temporary  displays 
feature  incoming  loan 
items  and  permanent  col¬ 
lections  held  in  storage. 
The  Native  Ed-Ventures 
program  coordinates  sight¬ 
seeing/educational  tours 
that  provide  vacationers 
and  local  residents  with  the 
Native  American  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  various  historic 
sites  on  the  reservation. 
The  gift  shop  offers  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  books 
and  traditional  arts  and  crafts  on  Indian  culture, 
history,  and  lifeways,  which  provides  rich  enter¬ 
tainment  and  learning  opportunities  for  all  age 
groups.  Through  classes,  gatherings,  exhibits,  and 
the  continued  practicing  of  traditional  events,  The 
People’s  Center  is  insuring  the  perpetuation  of  their 
tribal  culture. 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center 

The  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center  in 
Colstrip  celebrated  the  holiday  season  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  open  house  and  reception.  Entertainment  was 
That  Dickens!  by  William  Rossiter,  sponsored  by 
The  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  Montana  Cultural  Trust.  The  evening  was 
rounded  out  by  the  Bill  Stockton  painting  exhibit 
“Montana  Impressions.”  This  exhibit  runs  through 
January  1 .  A  garage  sale  fundraiser  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  January  20,  and  a  Quilt  Show  will  be 
displayed  from  January  29  to  March  3.  On  March 
7  at  7  p.m.,  Joseph  Mussulman,  a  Lewis  &  Clark 
humorist,  will  speak.  This  event  is  also  sponsored 
by  The  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Montana  Cultural  Trust.  Also  during  this 
quarter,  our  Student  Art  Show  will  take  place  from 
March  1-31.  Please  call  748-4822  for  details. 
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MAGDA 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person:  Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 

President 

Mark  Browning,  Director 
Custer  County  Art  Center 

Vice  President 

Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  The  University  of  Montana 

Secretary 

David  Eubank,  Executive  Director 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

Treasurer 

Nancy  Hedrick,  Director 
Lewistown  Art  Center 

Member  at  Large 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Directory  of  Visual  Arts 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 

Immediate  Past-President 

Peter  Held,  Executive  Director  &  Curator 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 

MAGDA  Members 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula 
Arts  Chateau,  Butte 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery, 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  Great  Falls 
Children’s  Museum  of  Montana,  Great  Falls 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center, 
Anaconda 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  Miles  City 
Dickinson  State  University  Art  Gallery, 
Dickinson  State  University,  Dickinson,  ND 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
H.  Earl  Clack  Memorial  Museum,  Havre 
Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery, 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena 
Jallhouse  Gallery,  Hardin 
Lewistown  Art  Center,  Lewistown 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  &  Gallery,  Chester 
Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
MonDak  Heritage  Center,  Sidney 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
at  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association, 
Minot,  ND 

Northcutt  Steele  Gallery, 

Montana  State  University,  Billings 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls 

The  People's  Center,  Pablo 
Plains  Art  Museum,  Fargo,  ND 
The  Robert  and  Gennie  DeWeese  Gallery 
at  Bozeman  High  School,  Bozeman 
Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center,  Colstrip 
University  Center  Gallery, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 


Edgar  Smith’s  St.  Frenchtown  appears  in  the 
exhibit  “Small  Tales  from  the  Big  Sky”  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls. 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 

Touring  January-March  2001 


BILL  OHRMANN:  HOW  WE  UVE 
Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Nov.  6-Jan.  5 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  &  Gallery, 
March  1 -April  1 

<  \ 

KUNA  MOLAS:  TEXTILE  ART 
OF  PANAMA’S  KUNA  INDIANS 
Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center, 
Jan.  1 -March  1 


MONTANA  IMPRESSIONS 
Bill  Stockton 

Sponsored  by  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
at  The  University  of  Mtmtana 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Feb.  1 -April  1 

NAMING  THE  PLACE, 
PLACING  THE  NAME 
Jennifer  Reifsnelder 
Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  March  1-May  15 


OLD  PAINT  NEW: 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  HORSE 
Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Feb.  1 -April  1 

SMALL  TALES  FROM  THE  BIG  SKY 
Edgar  Smith 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Dec,  1  -Feb.  1 

WORKING  HIVES 
Pat  Kikut 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  March  1 5-May  1 5 
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Tribal  school  receives  Media  Literacy  Grant 


Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo  was  among 
10  school  districts  in  the  nation  to  receive  a 
Media  Literacy  Grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

According  to  NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey, 
$990,000  was  dispersed  among  school  districts 
to  help  young  people  better  understand  and 
interpret  the  artistic  content  of  electronic  media 
images  -  including  those  that  contain  violence. 
The  grants,  issued  under  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education’s  Arts  in  Education  competitive 
grant  program  in  partnership  with  NEA,  are 
going  to  schools  in  California,  Florida,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina. 

“Parents,  educators  and  kids  themselves  need 
to  be  concerned  with  and  careful  about  what 
young  people  see  on  TV,  in  movies  and  in 
video  games,”  said  Richard  Riley,  Secretary  of 
Education.  “Anything  we  can  do  to  help  them 
critically  analyze  the  wide  spectrum  of  media 
messages  that  they  are  exposed  to  each  day  will 
help  them  make  wiser  decisions  and  lessen  the 
chance  that  they  will  consider  violence  an 
acceptable  way  to  solve  problems.” 

Ivey  adds,  “With  the  pervasiveness  of  media 
in  the  lives  of  our  young  people,  it  becomes 
ever  more  imperative  that  they  are  able  to 
interpret  the  messages  they  receive.  If  our 
children  don’t  learn  to  shape  images,  images 
will  shape  them." 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
received  $71,500  to  develop  a  media-literacy 
curriculum  for  Two  Eagle  River  School,  an 
alternative  high  school  of  150  students  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  The  “Making  Connect¬ 
ions  Project”  will  also  facilitate  media-arts 
training,  website  design  and  community 
exchange  and  involvement. 

The  project  emphasizes  peer  learning  with 
students  sharing  their  work  and  knowledge 


with  their  classmates  and  younger  students. 
“While  Two  Eagle  River  School  students 
have  a  rich  traditional  culture  to  draw  from, 
they  often  adopt  the  values  promoted  in  the 
mass  media,”  says 
project  coordinator 
Clarice  King. 

Through  the  efforts  of 
teachers  and  visiting 
instructors  and  the 
technology  made 
available  through  the 
project,  she’s  confi¬ 
dent  “students  will 
become  more 
informed  viewers.” 

The  Media  Literacy 
Initiative  will  help  schools  teach  students  how 
to  examine  and  interpret  media  messages.  The 
projects  will  also  help  students  create  their 
own  media-based  projects,  using  film,  video, 
website  design  and  other  art  forms  that  can 
offer  an  alternative  to  violent  messages. 

According  to  a  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  report,  almost  half  of  homes  with 
children  have  televisions  in  their  rooms  and 
67  percent  have  video-game  equipment. 
Children  spend  an  average  of  4.35  hours  each 
day  in  front  of  a  screen,  watching  TV  or 
videotapes,  playing  video  games  or  using  a 
personal  computer. 

With  so  much  media  exposure,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  viewing  violence  is  high,  Riley  said. 
On  average,  there  are  more  than  five  violent 
scenes  in  an  hour  of  network  prime  time,  and 
five  murders  a  night.  And  there  are  25  violent 
acts  per  hour  during  Saturday  morning 
cartoons  -  the  programs  most  watched  by 
children,  often  without  supervision. 

Young  people  not  only  need  positive 
alternatives  to  film  and  television  programs 


that  portray  violence,  they  also  need  to  be 
able  to  critically  evaluate  and  interpret  the 
messages  that  surround  them,  Riley  noted. 
This  initiative  taps  young  peoples’  inven¬ 
tiveness, 
providing  them 
with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop 
their  own 
messages. 

Ivey  adds, 
“The  arts  are 
tools  enabling 
young  people  to 
respond  cre¬ 
atively  and  non- 
violently  to 
those  messages,  helping  them  better 
understand  themselves  and  the  world  in 
which  they  live.” 

Kathleen  Tyner,  author  of  Literacy  in  a 
Digital  World:  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
the  Age  of  Information,  says  that  media 
education  provides  young  people  with 
various  skills,  including: 

•  Deconstruction  of  messages  or  images 
to  illustrate  that  media  is  created  by  people 
who  decide  what  pictures/text  to  use,  and 
what  to  leave  out; 

•  Appreciation  of  the  media  for  the 
artistry  of  its  images,  technical  feats  and 
creative  vision; 

•  Critical  literacy,  or  evaluating  the 
content  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
message. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
NEA  will  soon  release  “Beyond  the 
Classroom:  Impact  of  the  Arts  in  After- 
School  Programs,”  a  report  that  illustrates 
how  the  arts  can  enhance  after-school 
programs. 


The  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  received 
$71 ,500  to  develop  a 
media-literacy  curriculum  for 
Two  Eagle  River  School,  an 
alternative  high  school  of  150 
students  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation. 


The  Arts... 

Helping  to  build  a  better  educated  workforce 


In  1940,  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  U.S.  population  over  age  25  had 
a  high  school  diploma.  Today,  that  same  portion  now  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree. 

As  the  economy  has  evolved  over  the  last  half-century  in  this 
country  education  levels  have  risen  dramatically  as  businesses  have 
sought  to  fill  technical,  scientific  and  managerial  positions  that  have 
supplanted  lower-skilled  jobs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  nation’s  Gross 
Domestic  Product  is  five  times  greater  today  than  it  was  in  1947,  the 
physical  weight  of  our  nation's  economic  output  is  the  same.  This  is 
because  our  economy  has  shifted  from  one  that  produces  and  manu¬ 
factures  goods  to  a  new  economy  focused  on  ideas,  services  and 
technologies. 

As  unemployment  continues  to  remain  near  record  lows,  many 
states  cannot  provide  enough  workers  to  satisfy  some  industries. 
Technology  companies,  unable  to  fill  staffing  needs  with  U,S. 
workers  alone,  are  pressuring  Congress  to  raise  the  number  of  H1B 
visas  (six-year  visas  for  technology  workers)  from  1 15,000  to  200,000 
a  year  to  meet  their  demand.  So,  as  businesses  are  considering  their 
future,  finding  states  with  education  systems  that  can  produce  skilled 
workers  to  meet  their  employment  needs  will  become  even  more 
important. 

Businesses  believe  that  the  arts  are  an  important  component  in 
building  a  well-educated  workforce.  According  to  a  national  survey, 
58  percent  of  businesses  (and  76  percent  of  large  businesses)  say  that 


their  arts  support  is  essential  to  educating  children  in  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

State  and  local  governments  support  arts  programs  in  schools 
because  they,  too,  recognize  that  the  arts  are  vital  to  a  complete 
education.  It  is  well  documented  that  including  the  arts  in  education 
increases  student  achievement  and  skills  in  other  areas.  In  one  state 
study,  reading  comprehension  was  shown  to  improve  when  children 
took  drama  classes  in  addition  to  their  regular  classes.  In  a  study  that 
included  multiple  cities,  high-risk  children  placed  in  an  arts  program 
consistently  scored  higher  in  core  subjects  than  children  not  placed  in 
the  program. 

With  a  combination  of  public  and  private  support  for  arts  education, 
states  can  build  a  workforce  that  will  help  fill  the  needs  of  businesses, 
and  make  their  communities  more  competitive  in  the  new  economy. 

Sources: 

National  Survey:  Business  Support  to  the  Arts  1998,  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1999. 

Eloquent  Evidence:  Arts  at  the  Core  of  Learning,  NASAA,  1998. 

"The  New  Economy:  An  Overview,”  (www.nga.org/NewEconomy/ 
GovOverview.asp)  National  Governors’  Association. 

Educational  Attainment  in  the  United  States,  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
March  1999. 

-  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
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NEA  offers 
directory 
of  arts-ed 
projects 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has 
recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  directory 
of  curriculum- 
based  arts 
education 
projects,  sup¬ 
ported  through 
the  NEA’s  last 
round  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Access 
grants. 

In  FY-99,  the 
Endowment 
granted  $1 .85 
million  for  33 
projects.  Many 
incorporate 
professional 
development  for 
teachers  and/or 
artists,  while  a 
high  percentage 
also  respond  to 
national  or  state 
standards  for 
learning  in  the 
arts. 

The  directory  is 
arranged 
alphabetically 
and  indexed  both 
by  key  project 
elements  and 
artistic  discipline. 
Each  listing 
includes  the 
organization’s 
name,  address 
and  (where 
applicable) 
website,  plus  the 
project  director 
and  a  description. 

A  printed 
version  of  the 
directory  is 
available  at  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council.  Also, 
copies  of  the 
FY-99  and  FY-98 
directories  may 
be  downloaded 
from  the  NEA 
website: 
www.arts.gov. 
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NEA  helps 

nonprofits 

identify 

cultural 

funding 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  recently 
added  “Cultural 
Funding:  Federal 
Opportunities"  to 
its  website, 
www.arts.gov/ 
federal.html.  This 
new  feature  is 
designed  to  help 
nonprofit  arts 
organizations 
identify  potential 
federal  support 
for  cultural 
programs. 

Listings  of 
federal  agencies 
with  a  history  of 
funding  arts- 
related  projects, 
descriptions  of 
the  projects, 
links,  reference 
tools,  and  tips  on 
navigating 
funding  sources 
are  included. 
More  than  1 00 
federal  programs 
and  1 70  projects 
are  cited. 

With  the  onset 
of  block  grants 
and  the  devolu¬ 
tion  of  federal 
programs  to 
state  and  local 
government,  the 
challenge  for 
many  arts 
organizations  is 
to  identify  the 
entry  point  within 
a  state  and  or 
local  government 
for  program 
funds.  This  new 
resource  helps 
demystify  the 
process. 

For  details,  call 
the  NEA  Office  of 
Communications 
at  202-682-5570 
or  visit 

www.arts.gov. 


At  Society  for  the  Arts  in  Healthcare  conference... 

Dr.  Koop  advocates  incorporating 
the  arts  into  healthcare  settings 


By  Naj  Wikoff 

In  his  keynote  address  at  the  Society  for  the 
Arts  in  Healthcare’s  annual  conference,  held  in 
Providence,  RI,  on  April  27,  2000,  former  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  stated 
that  “the  realities  of  managed  care  have  created 
a  climate  where  the  need  for  the  benefits  of  the 
arts  in  healing  are  more  crucial  than  ever.” 

Dr.  Koop  opened  his  remarks  by  stating  that 
while  the  healing  value  of  the  arts  is  as  old  as 
Hippocrates,  it  is, 
nonetheless,  a 
relatively  new 
concept  in  Ameri¬ 
can  medicine.  He 
felt  that  its  strength 
came  from  two 
sources,  “the 
diversity  of  sites 
where  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  and  the  reach 
of  the  disciplines  that  are  engaged  in  its 
fulfillment.” 

Dr.  Koop  cited  arts-in-healing  activities  that 
take  place  in  settings  such  as  hospitals,  day¬ 
care  centers,  clinics  and  hospices  and  involve 
doctors,  nurses,  patients,  artists,  art  therapists, 
musicians,  architects,  administrators  and 
others. 

“Since  medicine  is  an  art,  then  the  arts 
themselves  should  be  major  contributors  to  the 
art  of  medicine,”  stated  Dr.  Koop.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  impact  of  managed  care  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  has  resulted  in 
doctors  being  forced  to  limit  their  time  with 
patients  -  diminishing  the  dignity  of  patients, 
increasing  doctor  burnout  and  resulting  in  the 
disappearance  of  joy  from  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Koop  urged  professionals  working  in  the 
field  of  arts  in  healthcare  to  take  advantage  of 
new  communication  technologies  to  impart 
health  information  in  new  ways  that  will  enable 
patients  and  healthcare  professionals  to  tell 
their  stories  and  encourage  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  that,  at  the  moment,  seems  sorely  lacking. 

He  urged  use  of  the  internet,  animation 
graphics  and  television  sets  in  hospital  rooms 
as  means  of  connecting  with  patients.  Anything 
that  is  done  to  strengthen  the  doctor-patient 


relationship,  Dr.  Koop  believes,  will  contribute 
to  the  healing  of  the  patient. 

Drawing  upon  examples  at  Dartmouth  and 
other  hospitals  around  the  country,  Dr.  Koop 
urged  the  use  of  the  arts  to  celebrate  healthcare 
professionals  who  make  a  difference.  He  also 
promoted  the  creation  of  broad-based  networks 
that  involve  the  entire  healthcare  community 
and  reach  out  to  young  people. 

Additionally,  he  encouraged  the  use  of  arts 
that  are  reflective  of  the 
region,  the  involvement 
of  artists  from  the 
community,  and  the 
availability  of  activities 
to  enable  patients  to 
express  their  concerns 
about  death, 
disfiguration,  pain, 
loneliness  and  abandon¬ 
ment  through  writing, 
improvisational  theatre,  poetry  and  song. 

Dr.  Koop  stated  that  arts  and  humanities 
programs  can  teach  pre-med  students  as  well 
as  medical  students,  not  only  newer  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  but  also  team-building  skills  that 
will  come  into  practice  once  they  reach 
maturity  as  healthcare  professionals.  He  also 
noted  that  the  arts  could  provide  students  with 
creative  outlets  to  help  them  be  whole  and 
well-balanced  individuals. 

Dr.  Koop  pointed  out  that  arts  projects 
intended  to  benefit  patients  produce  a  positive 
spin-off  effect  on 
their  families,  the 
hospital  staff  and 
the  volunteers,  who 
play  such  an 
important  role  in 
hospitals  today.  He 
encouraged  arts 
professionals  to 
evaluate  their 
programs  and 
develop  studies  that 
will  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  arts  and  the  role  they  play  in 
addressing  the  core  concerns  of  the  healthcare 
community  such  as  improved  patient  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  preventing  staff  burnout. 


Former  Surgeon  General 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop 


Dr.  Koop  concluded  his  presentation  by 
explaining  how  he  always  thought  of  his 
own  patients  as  a  trinity  -  as  souls  that 
inhabit  bodies  that  have  a  spirit.  “That  is  the 
whole  man  or  woman.  That  is  the  true  origin 
of  whole-person  medicine.  What  we  seek  to 
do  in  bringing  the  worth  of  the  arts  to  the 
process  of  healing  is  to  nourish  the  soul,  the 
healing  of  the  body,  which  cannot  be  done 
unless  we  pay  attention  to  what  we  can 
contribute  to  the  spirit.” 

Dr.  Koop  is  the  Senior 
Scholar  of  the  C.  Everett 
Koop  Institute  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Its 
programs  include 
Healing  and  the  Arts, 
directed  by  Naj  Wikoff. 

This  article  article  first 
appeared  in  the  Society 
for  the  Arts  in 
Healthcare’s  newsletter, 
SAH  News,  Summer 
2000  issue.  For  more  information  about 
SAH,  visit  their  website  at 
www.societyarts healthcare.org  or  e-mail 
healart@teleport.com. 


"Since  medicine  is  an  art, 
then  the  arts  themselves 
should  be  major  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  art  of  medicine." 

-  Dr.  Koop 


Dr.  Koop  pointed  out  that 
arts  projects  intended  to 
benefit  patients  produce  a 
positive  spin-off  effect  on 
their  families,  the  hospital 
staff  and  the  volunteers... 


CTEP  funds  help  revitalize  communities 


Transportation  is  more  than  asphalt, 
concrete  and  steel.  Ultimately  it  is  about  people 
and  providing  them  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
safer,  happier  and  more  fulfilling  life. 

To  help  communities  attain  social,  cultural, 
aesthetic  and  environmental  goals,  every  state 
must  reserve  at  least  10  percent  of  its  surface 
transportation  funds  for  designated  transporta¬ 
tion  enhancement  activities. 

Since  1991,  more  than  $2.4  billion  has  been 
invested  in  enhancements  around  the  country. 
The  federal  provisions  foster  more  choice  for 
travel  by  providing  funding  for  sidewalks,  bike 
lanes  and  conversion  to  trails  of  abandoned 
railroad  rights-of-way. 

Communities  may  also  use  the  program  to 
revitalize  local  and  regional  economies  by 
restoring  historic  buildings,  renovating 
streetscapes  or  providing  transportation 
museums  and  visitor  centers.  Many  also  use  the 
program  to  acquire,  restore  and  preserve  scenic 
or  historic  areas  and  ensure  cleaner  water  with 
the  treatment  of  storm  water  run-off  from 
roadways. 


As  with  other  federal-aid  funding,  the  federal 
government  typically  pays  for  80%  of  project 
costs.  The  project  sponsor  -  a  state,  a  local 
government  or  a  non-governmental  organization 
-  pays  the  balance. 

A  Transportation  Enhancement  (TE)  project 
must  provide  public  access.  It  may  be  a  stand¬ 
alone  project  or  it  may  be  an  addition  to  a  larger 
transportation  facility,  such  as  sidewalks  along  a 
highway.  TE  funds  are  available  for  all  phases  of 
projects,  from  planning  and  design  to  property 
acquisition,  surveying,  preliminary  engineering, 
construction  and  management. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  aid,  a  project  must 
be  one  of  the  12  designated  TE  activities,  and 
related  to  the  surface  transportation  system.  A 
list  of  the  12  eligible  categories  follows: 

1.  Pedestrian  and  bicycle  facilities 

2.  Historic  preservation 

3.  Acquisition  of  scenic  easements  and  historic 

or  scenic  sites. 

4.  Archaeological  planning  and  research 

5.  Mitigation  of  water  pollution  due  to 

highway  runoff  or  the  reduction  of 


vehicle-caused  wildlife  mortality  while 
maintaining  habitat  connectivity 

6.  Scenic  or  historic  highway  programs 

including  provisions  of  tourist  and 
welcome  center  facilities 

7.  Landscaping  and  other  scenic  beautifica¬ 

tion 

8.  Preservation  of  abandoned  railway 

corridors  (including  the  conversion  and 
use  of  bicycle  or  pedestrian  trails) 

9.  Rehabilitation  and  operation  of  historic 

transportation  buildings,  structures  or 
facilities  (including  railroads) 

10.  Control  and  removal  of  outdoor 
advertising 

11.  Establishment  of  transportation 
museums 

12.  Provisions  of  safety  and  educational 
activities  for  pedestrians  and  bicyclists. 

For  more  information  about  CTEP  and  what 
it  can  do  for  your  community,  call  Thomas 
Martin  at  406-444-0809  or  e-mail 
tmartin@state.mt.us.  Martin  is  the  new  bureau 
chief  for  the  CTEP  Program. 
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Potential  problem  areas:  The  value  of  a  good  appraisal 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2000 

From  time  to  time  in  these  articles  I  try  to 
encourage  the  reader,  whether  artist,  dealer  or 
collector,  to  anticipate  potential  problems  and 
plan  to  avoid  them.  One  serious  problem  that 
will  eventually  arise  with  most  readers  is  what 
to  do  when  artwork  is  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Most  dealers  have,  or  should  have,  insurance  to 
coyer  potential  losses  of  consigned  work.  Some 
states  even  make  the  dealer,  gallery  or  show 
absolutely  liable  in  the  event  of  damage  or  loss 
to  art  work  so  that  insurance  is  a  necessity. 

Obvious  examples  of  losses  are  fire,  water 
damage,  and  theft.  Less  obvious,  but  sometimes 
more  common  losses  involve  exposure  to 
sunlight  and  fading,  scratches,  tears  and  bad 
checks.  If  the  gallery  or  show  takes  a  bad  check 
and  releases  the  art  work,  it  would  still  be  liable 
to  the  artist  for  the  proceeds. 

The  need  for  appraisals  usually  arises  in 
situations  involving  transportation  losses,  frame 
shop  damage  or  moving  and  display  damage. 
Often,  the  insurance  company  will  accept  the 
word  of  the  gallery,  based  on  sales  experience, 
of  the  value.  If  the  work  is  not  as  well  known,  or 
new  in  that  particular  market,  an  appraisal  may 
be  requested.  Then,  the  difficulty  starts  because 
in  some  areas  it  is  hard  to  find  an  appraiser 
familiar  with  the  work  or  the  artist. 

Appraisals  can  be  expensive.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  transportation  if  the  appraiser  needs 
to  see  the  art  work,  or  its  remains.  Sometimes, 
an  evaluation  by  an  art  restorer  or  conservation¬ 
ist  is  needed.  Transportation  costs  and  the  costs 
of  the  appraisal  and  restoration  should  be 
covered  by  the  insurance,  also. 

The  appraiser  must  be  someone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  art  work  and  the  art  market  and 
is  aware  of  prices  and  sales  experience.  The 
appraiser’s  credentials,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
artist,  will  be  examined.  Credibility  is  the  issue. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  for  IRS  appraisals, 
where  certification  is  required.  The  IRS  requires 
appraisals  in  most  cases  where  art  work  is 
donated  to  charitable  institutions  for  purposes  of 
a  charitable  tax  deduction.  There  are  numerous 
conditions  and  pages  of  IRS  regulations  relating 
to  such  gifts,  but  the  starting  point  with  the  IRS 
is  an  acceptable  appraisal.  It  is  important,  also, 
to  know  that  the  IRS  maintains  panels  of  art 
experts,  including  those  in  the  fields  of  Western 
and  wildlife  art,  who  then  review  the  appraisals. 
This  is  the  value  of  an  informed,  certified 
appraiser. 

Considerations  are  whether  a  damaged  work 
of  art  is  restorable  and  whether  it  is  of  value  in 
its  restored  condition.  One  should  address 
whether  the  cost  of  restoration  exceeds  the 


reasonable  value  of  the  work.  What  is  value 
before  and  after  the  damage  and  what  is  the 
value  before  and  after  the  restoration,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  restoration? 

Another  point  which  is  often  argued  is  what 
is  the  appropriate  amount  for  the  artist  to 
receive  from  the  insurance  settlement.  Some 
artists  expect  the  full  sales  price,  while  the 
insurance  company  will  usually  offer  only 
what  would  have  been  the  artist’s  net  proceeds 
if  the  work  had  sold.  Normally,  the  artist 
would  only  receive  what  would  have  been 
received  if  the  work  had  been  sold  Then  one 
must  consider  what  the  gallery  is  entitled  to  for 
its  loss  in  losing  the  opportunity  for  the  sale 
and  resultant  commission.  These  are  all  issues 
where  an  appraiser  may  be  helpful. 

All  artists  should  insure  that  galleries, 
dealers  or  shows,  including  auctions,  have 
insurance  to  cover  the  loss  of  the  art  work 
from  whatever  cause.  Many  do  not.  Consider 
the  losses  to  all  parties  if  an  uninsured  gallery 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  chances  of 
recovering  the  value  of  the  lost  artwork  would 
be  almost  nonexistent,  so  be  careful. 

Also,  be  aware  that  if  the  artist  or  gallery 
receives  an  insurance  payment  for  a  lost  or 
damaged  piece  of  art  work,  that  payment  is 
considered  income  and  is  taxable,  just  as 
though  the  work  sold  to  a  customer.  This 
particular  point  is  often  overlooked.  And, 
without  getting  into  the  numerous  issues 
relating  to  insurance,  just  be  aware  that  the 
work  should  be  insured  for  shipping  to  and 
from  the  gallery,  show  or  auction,  and  from 
there  to  the  buyer  once  it  is  sold. 

Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  some  shippers  and 
insurers  have  certain  standards  for  shipping 
materials  in  order  for  the  insurance  to  be 
effective,  and  just  because  one  buys  insurance 
in  a  certain  amount,  proof  of  value  (appraisal) 
may  be  required  in  the  event  of  damage. 

As  is  often  the  case,  technology  stays  ahead 
of  the  law  so  that  there  are  now  many  tech¬ 
niques  and  products  that  are  marketed  as  “art” 
that  we  were  not  even  familiar  with  a  year  or 
even  months  ago.  Buyers  should  be  aware  of 
what  they  are  buying  and  sellers  should  be 
candid  with  the  buyers  about  what  they  are 
selling.  While  this  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  new  technologies  in  the  production 
of  art  work,  the  market  must  remain  vigilant  in 
its  identification  of  what  the  product  actually 
is. 

For  example,  consider  canvas  transfer  prints 
or  reproductions.  As  technology  improves, 
how  will  they  be  identified?  What  does  a 
canvas  transfer  become  if  the  artist  hits  it  with 
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a  few  light  brush  strokes  and  how  will  it  be 
marketed? 

What  is  the  resulting  product  called  when 
the  artist  takes  a  photograph,  has  it  printed 
on  canvas,  and  then  paints  over  it  to 
produce  an  original  “portrait”?  Or  land¬ 
scape,  or  horse,  etc.?  The  correct  identifi¬ 
cation  of  such  products  must  be  considered. 
Is  the  end  result  all  that  matters?  The  artist, 
gallery  and  especially  the  collector  should 
consider  the  value  of  any  original  if  an 
exact,  identically  textured  reproduction, 
with  artist  brush  strokes  and  other  techno¬ 
logical  wonders  can  be  fabricated  as  a 
limited  edition  or  otherwise. 

Such  items  are  appearing  on  the  market 
under  a  variety  of  names  and  often  at 
relatively  expensive  prices.  Such  technolo¬ 
gies  as  applied  to  the  reproductiomof  art 
work  should  be  discussed  and  the  effect  on 
values  of  original  art  considered. 

At  the  same  time,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  whether  such  reproductions 
have  any  intrinsic  value,  especially  as 
technological  differences  in  original  and 
reproduction  artwork  diminish.  Eventually 
someone  will  get  sued  over  these  issues  and 
the  law  will  react.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
encourage  discussion  among  artists, 
publishers  and  collectors  about  the  direction 
of  art  and  technology. 


Endowment  Tax  Credit  stabilizes  nonprofits 


By  Bill  Pratt, 

Program  Director 
Montana  Community  Foundation 

The  Governor’s  Task  Force  on  Endowed 
Philanthropy  reports  that  the  Montana 
Endowment  Tax  Credit  will  significantly 
improve  the  future  financial  stability  of 
Montana’s  nonprofit  organizations. 

Using  data  from  the  1997  and  1998  tax 
returns  obtained  from  the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Revenue,  the  task  force  estimates  that 
approximately  $20  million  in  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  endowments  of 
Montana  charities  for  the  $5  million  in  tax 
credits  claimed.  These  contributions  benefit- 
ted  231  nonprofit  organizations  in  45  Mon¬ 
tana  communities.  Local  Community  Founda¬ 
tions,  which  have  grown  in  number  and 
assets,  may  also  benefit  from  the  tax  credit, 
resulting  in  increased  grant  availability  for 


local  nonprofits. 

Additionally,  the  legislative  fiscal  analyst 
reports  that  $5.66  million  in  tax  credits  were 
claimed  for  1999  and  projects  an  additional 
$16.43  million  for  2000  and  2001.  The  task 
force  estimates  that  based  on  the  two-year 
survey  this  will  result  in  approximately  $109 
million  in  contributions  to  the  endowments  of 
Montana’s  nonprofits. 

Donors  also  benefit  from  the  tax  credit  as  it 
enables  them  to  make  larger  contributions  than 
usual,  receive  annual  income  and  obtain  a 
significant  tax  incentive. 

The  task  force  will  be  working  with  the  2001 
Montana  Legislature  to  get  the  tax  credit 
extended,  and  is  relying  upon  Montana’s 
nonprofit  organizations  and  donors,  both 
individual  and  corporate,  to  help  educate  and 
inform  legislators  about  the  tax  credit  and  its 
importance  to  their  organizations  and  commu¬ 


nities.  The  task  force  is  providing 
information  about  the  Endowment  Tax 
Credit  and  its  activities  on  its  website  at 
www.endowmontana.org. 

The  task  force  urges  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  and  donors  to  talk  with  legislative 
candidates  and  legislators  so  that  they 
may  better  understand  the  tax  credit  and 
its  importance  to  our  state.  Please  report 
the  results  of  these  discussions,  either 
positive  or  negative,  to  Aidan  Mhyre, 
406-442-6383,  or  Page  Dringman  at 
josephsonlaw@mcn.net. 

The  Montana  Community  Foundation 
can  help  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
set  up  endowments,  and  can  work  with 
donors  to  help  them  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  credit.  For  more  information  call 
406-443-8313,  visit  the  website  at 
www.mtcf.org  or  e-mail  bill@mtcf.org. 
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State  library 
offers  grant 
resource 

The  state  library 
is  one  of  four 
Montana  cooper¬ 
ating  collections  of 
The  Foundation 
Center.  Extensive 
resources  for 
writing  grants  and 
identifying  funding 
opportunities  from 
private  and  non¬ 
profit  corporations 
are  available  in  a 
variety  of  formats, 
including  print, 
CD-ROM,  and 
internet.  Library 
staff  offers 
assistance  in 
using  the 
materials. 

The  Foundation 
Center's  Database 
on  CD-ROM  is 
available  for  use 
on  the  library's 
computer  re¬ 
search  stations.  It 
provides  easy 
searchable  access 
to  the  data  found 
in  six  major 
foundation 
directory  and 
index  publications. 
Customized 
prospect  lists  can 
be  created  by 
using  any  of  21 
different  search 
fields,  including 
grant-maker 
name,  state  or 
type,  geographic 
focus,  fields  of 
interest,  recipient 
type  or  subject. 

The  Library  & 
Information 
Services’  website 
at  msl.state.mt.us/ 
lisd/foundation- 
center.htm 
includes  informa¬ 
tion  about  The 
Foundation  Center 
materials, 
including  a 
bibliography  of 
some  of  the  print 
resources,  a 
description  of  the 
CD-ROM  re¬ 
source,  and  links 
to  key  pages. 
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Poets  & 
Writers 
Online 

Poets  & 

Writers  Online 
(www.pw.org)  is 
an  extensive 
website,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Poets  & 
Writers  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  offers  a 
variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,"  which 
provides 
professional 
development 
opportunities  for 
writers,  publish¬ 
ing  seminars  and 
panel  discus¬ 
sions,  and  free 
advice  columns. 

•  “News  from 
the  Writing 
World,"  offering 
reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends 
in  the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories 
that  affect 
writers. 

•  "Great 
Resources,” 
listing  confer¬ 
ences,  work¬ 
shops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies, 
presses, 
magazines,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversa¬ 
tions  about 
agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry 
and  much  more. 

For  more 
information  about 
the  magazine 
and  its 
website,  call 
212-226-3586. 


Making  Connections 


helps  writers  find  success 


Online  group 

By  Mona  Vanek 
©2000 

What  do  you  get  when  you  cross  an  Ails 
Pros  writing  consultant  with  e-mail  and  the 
internet?  An  Arts  Pros  member  utilizing 
expertise  from  around  the  world  to  help 
Montanans  with  their  writing  needs. 

I’m  one  great-grandmother  who  loves 
computers,  e-mail  and  the  internet! 

Living  in  remote  northwestern  Montana  in 
a  pin-dot  of  a  town  called  Noxon  has  all  the 
advantages  we  Montanans  cherish,  but  it’s  not 
a  region  known  for  its  writing  community. 

Until  the  internet  moved  into  my  house  by 
way  of  my  laptop  computer  and  modem,  the 
isolation  from  other  writers,  libraries  and 
from  reading  and  research  material  left  my 
life  a  little  less  than  ideal. 

Now  Karen  Blue  (retired  in  Mexico),  Lani 
Kraus  (a  publisher  in  Michigan),  Sheri 
McGregor  (a  stay-at-home-mom  in  Califor¬ 
nia),  Julia  Rosien  (a  mother  in  Canada), 

Peggy  Vincent  (retired  nurse  and  midwife  in 
California),  Phyllis  Cambria  (writer  and  wife 
in  Florida)  and  about  a  hundred  others  in  a 
wide  variety  of  life  styles  and  careers  in 
.  hamlets  like  Noxon  and  cities  that  span  the 
globe  have  much  in  common  with  me. 

We’re  writers  and  authors  who  critique 
each  other’s' writing.  We  provide  help  via  e- 
mail  and  share  pertinent  information  we  find 
surfing  the  internet  that  enables  us  to  become 
better  at  our  craft. 

Because  of  our  connectivity  and  our 
interrelationship,  we’ve  each  succeeded.  I’ve 
edited,  encouraged  and  cheered  as  Sheri  went 
from  selling  a  few  articles  to  magazine 
publishers  in  1997  to  becoming  the  Parenting 
Columnist  for  Real  Woman  Magazine 
in  1999. 

Now  Sheri  has  two  books  published  by 
Kensington  Publishing  ( Dream  Catcher  and 
Under  One  Roof).  Imagine  my  thrill  when 
Sheri  recently  featured  me  on  “Women  Who 
Dream”  (www.womenwhodream.com),  a 
website  of  inspirational  stories  she  loves  to 
write  to  encourage  other  women  like  us.  As  a 
means  of  touting  their  expertise  for  editors 
who  are  constantly  surfing  the  web  in  search 
of  talent,  Sheri,  like  a  growing  number  of 
today’s  best  writers,  displays  stories,  help  and 
links  on  another  of  her  websites  - 
www.sherimcgregor.com. 

After  months  of  critiquing  and  editing 


another  spunky  lady,  who  exchanged  her  CEO 
position  in  the  Silicon  Valley  for  a  quieter  more 
satisfying  life,  we  all  celebrated  the  day  “Blue” 
sent  an  e-mail  from  Mexico  saying,  “My  book’s 
published!!!  You  can  order  Midlife  Mavericks: 
Women  Reinventing  Their  Lives  In  Mexico  at: 
www.mexicoblue.homestead.com.” 

Since  we’ve  all  learned  that  publishing  is  just 
the  beginning  -  that  getting  books  to  readers  is 
the  ultimate  goal  -  each  of  us  shared  tidbits  of 
marketing  and  promotion  information,  gleaned 
from  our  own  hard  experiences  and  by  search¬ 
ing  websites,  to  help  Blue  invent  ways  to  market 
her  book. 

Phyllis  Cambria, 
who  lives  in  Coconut 
Creek,  FL,  with  her 
husband  of  28  years, 
has  shown  us  how 
specializing  her 
writing  is  paying  off. 

She  markets  articles 
to  Party  and  Paper 
Retailer,  Entertain¬ 
ment  News  and 
Views,  Reunions 
Magazine,  The 
Dollar  Stretcher, 

What!  A  Magazine, 

AshmontEngravingcom, 

PrintedCandle.com,  RosemaryCompany.com, 
WeddingFavors.com,  and  WeddingOccasions. 
com,  among  others. 

She’s  also  co-authored  with  Patty  Sachs,  The 
Complete  Idiot ’s  Guide  to  Throwing  a  Great 
Party  and  is  growing  that  book’s  success  into  a 
company.  Like  others  in  this  new  frontier  of 
electronic  marketing,  the  two  authors  formed 
one  of  the  many  newly  emerging  small  publish¬ 
ing  companies  -  PartyPlansPlus.com.  We’ve 
consulted  several  times  as  they  created  the 
internet’s  only  fully  online  party  service  that 
sells  books,  party  plans,  party  products,  and 
offers  consulting  services.  They’re  first  to  say 
“thanks”  for  all  the  tips,  critiques  and  encour¬ 
agement  made  possible  via  e-mail. 

Peggy  Vincent  just  concluded  the  auctioning 
of  her  first  book,  Baby  Catcher,  a  tale  of 
midwifery,  to  Scribners  for  $104,500. 

When  Lani  Kraus  and  a  few  other  writers 
jumped  into  the  electronic  publishing  field, 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  hotly  debated, 
Lani  started  Homkohl  Communications 
(www.homkohl.com).  Homkohl  publishes 


CDs  that  are  readable  by  any  computer  with 
a  CD-rom  drive. 

I  was  first  to  order  Dura  Mater,  a  novel 
Lani  wrote  about  her  experiences  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  I’d  never  before  read  a  book 
on  a  CD.  Even  before  I  began  reading  it,  the 
ability  to  enlarge  the  print  engaged  me  in 
this  new  way  to  experience  books.  It’s  no 
surprise  that  the  list  of  their  CD  books  is 
growing  rapidly  in  the  e-publishing  industry. 

Julia  Rosen,  who  began  writing  by 
tiptoeing  into  it  with  trepidation  and 
timidity,  just  as  we  all  started  out,  is  now 
published  in  many  parenting  magazines.  Our 
collective  cheers  ease  the 
loneliness  of  writing  and 
our  e-mails  from  all 
around  the  world  encour¬ 
age  her. 

It’s  time  now  for  me  to 
share  with  my  own 
community  some  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities 
I’ve  experienced  and  that 
are  waiting  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  explore  the 
world  of  communications. 
Since  communicating 
affects  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  in  one  form  or 
another  it  has  a  glowing 
future.  “Access  the  World  -  Basic  Tools  to 
Use  Internet  Marketing  and  Resources  and 
Write  Your  Way  to  $$$”  (©  2000)  is  a 
course  I  developed.  It’s  currently  being 
tested  by  students  in  several  states  (via  e- 
mail)  and  has  received  excellent  responses. 
My  intention  is  to  teach  it  in  my  hometown 
as  an  adult-education  night  class,  one  night  a 
week  for  ten  weeks.  The  20-chapter  course 
is  accompanied  by  25  assignments  and  is 
free  of  charge.  The  e-mail  address  is 
nox2368@blackfoot.net 
My  computer,  modem,  e-mail  and  internet 
have  made  my  valley  the  ideal  place  to 
expand  my  borders.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  help 
others  let  computers  and  the  opportunities 
that  e-mail  and  the  internet  can  bring  enrich 
their  lives  as  it  has  mine. 

Mona  Leeson  Vanek  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  writing  consultant  with  Montana  Art 
Council  Arts  Pros.  She  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  nox2368@blackfoot.net. 


We're  writers  and  authors 
who  critique  each  other's 
writing.  We  provide  help 
via  e-mail  and  share 
pertinent  information  we 
find  surfing  the  internet 
that  enables  us  to  become 
better  at  our  craft. 
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Creative  Family  Giving  in  the  Arts 

By  Laurel  Jones  and  Morrie  Warshawski 
Published  by  Grantmakers  in  the  Arts,  Seattle,  WA 
$12  softcover 

Grantmakers  in  the  Arts’  newest  Field  Resource  Book  covers  a  variety  of 
innovative  programs  that  support  the  arts  and  artists.  The  book  emphasizes 
giving  by  small  family  foundations  and  other  family  programs  that  make 
grants  under  $10,000. 

Foundations  of  various  sizes  are  profiled,  ranging  from  public  nonprofit 
charitable  organizations  to  family  groups  that  make  grants  through  other 
entities.  The  giving  programs  include  informal  commissioning  clubs, 
fellowships  and  “venture  philanthropy”  grants,  as  well  as  more  traditional 
grants. 

The  organization  has  several  other  publications  available,  including  Art 
under  21:  At  the  Crossroads  of  Community  and  Youth  Development, 
Strengthening  the  Arts  through  Policy,  Performance  and  Practice,  and  Arts 
Funding  2000,  Funder  Perspectives  on  Current  and  Future  Trends,  1999. 
For  details,  call  800-424-9836. 
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Ford  Foundation  launches  leadership  program 


The  Ford  Foundation  recently  announced 
a  new  awards  program  Leadership  for  a 
Changing  World.  It  is  seeking  nominations 
of  community  leaders  across  the  country 
who  are  successfully  tackling  tough  social 
problems.  The  nomination  deadline  is 
Jan.  5,  2001. 

Over  the  next  six  years  the  $19  million 
program  will  recognize  60  outstanding 
leaders  and  leadership  teams  that  are  not 
broadly  known  beyond  their  immediate 
community  or  field. 

Leaders  will  receive  awards  of  $100,000 
to  advance  their  work,  plus  $30,000  for 
supporting  activities.  The  program  also 
includes  a  major,  multi-year  research 
initiative  and  numerous  forums  to  bring 
awardees  together  with  other  leaders  to 
share  experiences,  address  specific  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  explore  opportunities  for 
collaboration. 

Leadership  for  a  Changing  World  is  a 
program  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Washington-based  Advocacy 
Institute,  which  will  manage  the  program, 
and  the  Robert  F.  Wagner  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Service  at  New  York  University, 
which  will  conduct  related  research.  The 
program  has  three  goals:  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  outstanding  leaders,  to 
provide  financial  support  for  their  continued 
work,  and  to  study  how  leadership  is 
perceived,  created,  and  sustained. 

Leadership  for  a  Changing  World  will 


recognize  individual  leaders 
or  leadership  teams  who 
have  worked  for  at  least  two 
years  in  fields  such  as 
economic  and  community 
development,  human  rights, 
the  arts,  education,  media 
and  more.  They  can  be 
working  in  a  specific 
geographic  community  or  in 
broader  communities  linked 
by  affinity,  ideas  and  values. 

Researchers  based  at  the 
Robert  F.  Wagner  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Service  at 
New  York  University  will 
explore  how  leadership  is 
created  and  sustained, 
focusing  at  first  on  the 
dynamics  of  shared  leadership,  and  will 
eventually  publish  their  findings.  “By  working 
closely  with  the  awardees  to  understand  their 
histories,  challenges,  and  approaches,  we  hope 
to  leam  more  about  new  ways  to  lead  and  help 
expand  the  way  leadership  is  perceived  in  this 
country,”  said  Professor  Ellen  Schall,  director 
of  the  Leadership  Initiative  at  the  Wagner 
School. 

Twenty  winners  will  be  chosen  in  each  of  the 
next  three  years,  with  the  first  selection 
announced  in  October  2001.  Nominations  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Advocacy  Institute  through 
Jan.  5,  2001.  Leaders  must  be  nominated  by 
someone  who  is  well  acquainted  with  their 


The  program  has  three 
goals:  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders,  to  provide  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  their 
continued  work,  and  to 
study  how  leadership  is 
perceived,  created,  and 
sustained. 


work  and  can  attest  to  their  qualifications. 

The  selection  process  has  multiple  stages. 
A  wide  range  of  respected  community 
leaders  will  serve  as  members  of  regional 
and  national  selection  committees,  review¬ 
ing  nominations,  making  site  visits,  and 
interviewing  candidates.  They  will  present  a 
selected  group  of  final  candidates  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  Advocacy  Institute, 
which  together  will  choose  the  winners. 

For  more  information  on  Leadership  for  a 
Changing  World,  go  to 
www.leadershipforchange.org  or  call 
202-777-7560. 
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The  Geography  of  Participation  in  the  Arts 
and 

Age  and  Arts  Participation  1982-1997 

Published  October  2000  by  Seven  Locks  Press  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
$10.95  and  $1 1 .95,  respectively 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  recently  released  two 
major  research  reports  on  adult  participation  in  the  arts. 

The  Geography  of  Participation  in  the  Arts  and  Culture  uses 
data  from  the  1997  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  to 
investigate  geographic  variations  in  participation  rates  in  arts  and 
culture. 

The  report  presents  analyses  for  nine  regional  divisions  and  ten 
highly  populated  states  and  covers  topics  such  as  arts  participation 
through  attendance  at  live  events,  participation  through  media 
(such  as  radio  broadcasts  or  television),  and  personal  involvement 
through  artistic  creation.  The  report  also  addresses  demographic 
factors  (such  as  education  and  population  density)  as  possible 
explanations  for  geographic  differences  in  arts  participation. 

Its  findings  include: 

•  Those  regions  reporting  the  highest  levels  of  participation  are 
the  New  England,  mid-Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas. 

•  Nearly  seven  out  of  ten  adults  participated  in  at  least  one  of  the 
eight  major  art  forms  by  watching  television. 

•  Five  out  of  nine  adults  reported  being  involved  in  artistic 
creation  such  as  photography,  writing  and  drawing. 

A  second  report,  Age  and  Arts  Participation  1982-1997,  is  based 
on  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  conducted  in 
1982,  1992  and  1997.  This  study  examines  the  aging  of  arts 
audiences  and  the  role  that  age  plays  in  predicting  arts  attendance. 

The  report  looks  at  trends  in  the  average  age  of  arts  audiences 
and  follows  the  participation  rates  of  birth  cohorts  (e.g.,  the  “Great 
Depression”  cohort  and  early-baby  boomers)  across  the  survey 
years. 

In  addition,  the  study  uses  regression  analysis  to  suggest  that  age 
(in-and-of  itself)  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
arts  attendance.  Among  several  economic  and  demographic 
variables  analyzed,  education  is  the  best  predictor  of  arts  participa¬ 
tion. 

Other  conclusions  are: 

•  Audiences  for  all  art  forms  except  opera  are  aging  faster  than 
the  general  population. 
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•  The  classical  music  audience  is  aging  faster  than  the 
general  population,  with  those  over  60  constituting  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  audience  compared  to  other  art  forms. 

•  Jazz  has  experienced  the  most  significant  changes  to  its 
audience  among  the  art  forms.  In  1982,  56.7  percent  of  the 
audience  was  under  30  but  that  percentage  fell  to  23.2  in 
1997. 

•  Baby  boomers  and  post-boomers  sample  art  forms  more 
widely  than  previous  age  groups  rather  than  committing  to 
one  or  two  art  forms. 

•  The  four  indicators  with  the  strongest  correlation  to 
participation  are,  in  order  of  impact,  education,  income, 
gender  and  age. 

For  copies  of  either  report,  contact  Seven  Locks  Press  at 
800-354-5348. 
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NEA 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

"Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite”  is  a 
planning  re¬ 
source  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  “toolsite” 
has  recently 
been  expanded 
to  include  22  new 
arts  management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers,  focus 
on  such  topics 
as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you're 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  go  to 
www.arts.gov/ 
pub/Lessons/. 
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Hunting  for  a 
job?  ArtJob 
goes  online 

Finding  a  good 
job  in  the  arts 
online  is  now  a 
reality  for  many  job 
seekers  with 
ArtJob  Online, 
located  at 
www.artjob.org. 
Launched  by 
WESTAF,  the 
Western  States 
Arts  Federation, 
ArtJob  Online  is 
the  first  employ¬ 
ment  website 
dedicated  to 
connecting 
individuals  with 
jobs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  arts.  The 
service  does  cost, 
with  rates  posted 
on  the  website. 

WESTAF  is 
discontinuing  its 
print  publication, 
ArtJob,  which  has 
been  the  arts 
employment 
publication  of 
record  for  over 
twenty  years. 

ArtJob  Online 
features  a  national 
database  of  job 
listings  in  all  arts 
disciplines  in  the 
nonprofit,  commer¬ 
cial,  academic  and 
public  sectors. 

The  website  also 
features  informa¬ 
tion  about 
fellowships,  grants, 
residencies,  and 
other  artist  and  art- 
related  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The  ArtJob 
website  also  allows 
job  seekers  to 
market  themselves 
online  by  posting 
their  resume, 
which  is  accessible 
to  organizations 
and  companies 
that  are  registered 
users  of  the  site. 
The  site  is 
constantly  updated 
with  real-time  job 
postings,  and 
makes  information 
about  opportunities 
available  as  soon 
as  they  are 
announced. 


Arts  Pros  offer 

Free  Advice  with  Arts  Pros! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Program  allows 
artists  and  arts  administrators  throughout  Montana  to  seek  free  advice 
for  technical,  administrative,  promotional  and  other  professional 
queries. 

Who  are  Arts  Pros? 

Arts  Pros  consultants  are  professional  artists,  fund  raisers,  non¬ 
profit  organizers,  and  other  professionals  from  around  Montana.  They 
have  successfully  undergone  an  application  review  process  and  were 
selected  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  be  the  official  technical 
assistance  providers  for  the  agency.  The  Arts  Pros  consultants  are  paid 
by  the  Arts  Council  for  their  service  to  you. 

The  Arts  Council  welcomes  additional  applicants  to  our  impressive 
Arts  Pros  roster.  To  be  considered,  please  call  444-6430,  fax 
444-6548,  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.gov  to  ask  for  an  application. 

How  to  use  an  Arts  Pros  consultant 

The  following  roster  should  help  to  get  you  started.  First,  look  for 
the  area  of  expertise  best  suited  to  your  specific  need.  For  example,  if 


free  advice 

you  are  thinking  of  creating  a  small,  non-profit  arts  organization, 
look  for  non-profit  development,  or  a  similar  category.  Then, 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  of  each  Arts  Pros  consultant  in  that 
category,  select  the  one  you  feel  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Contact  the  Arts  Pros  consultant  directly.  Make  sure  to  identify 
yourself  as  an  Arts  Pros  client,  so  that  the  consultant  will  know  s/he 
can  bill  the  Arts  Council  for  his/her  service  to  you.  If  the  first  Arts 
Pros  consultant  you  contact  will  meet  your  needs,  great!  If  not,  go 
back  to  the  roster  and  try  again.  If  you  are  having  serious  difficulty 
locating  the  appropriate  consultant,  call  the  Arts  Council  for  advice. 

After  your  consultation,  the  Arts  Council  will  send  you,  the 
client,  an  evaluation  form  we  would  like  you  to  complete. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to  use 
an  Arts  Pros  consultant? 

If  you  need  help  with  a  specialized  artistic  or  business  question 
or  dilemma,  call  an  Arts  Pros  consultant  for  assistance!  It’s  that 
easy. 

However,  if  your  particular  need  is  substantial,  please  contact 
the  Arts  Council  for  a  Professional  Development  Grant  application. 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Photography 

How  to  Photograph  Artwork,  Product 
Advertising,  Showcase  Photography 

Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Digital  Imaging 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 


3-D  Visual  Arts 

Jewelry  and  Metal-Smithing 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 

Ceramics:  Technique,  Career  Development, 
Materials,  Equipment 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena  Director:  Archie 

Bray  Foundation 

Carolyn  Fortney,  Billings  Handbuilding, 

Low  Fire 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena  Public  Sculpture 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville  Wood-Fire  Potter, 

Teacher  Trainer, 
Book  Arts 

George  McCauley,  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena  Sculpture, 

Mold-Making 

Ceramics:  Studio  Design  and  Construction 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Bronze  and  Aluminum  Technique  and  Career 
Development 

Brian  Cast,  Billings 


Please  identify  your 
call  as  an  Arts  Pros 
call  at  the  beginning 
of  the  consultancy 


International  Travel  Funding  for  Artist 
Residencies 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Writing  Artist  Statements — Tips 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Museum  and  Gallery  Artistic,  Curatorial 
and  Business  Issues 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 
Artist  Resume  Preparation 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Catalog  Writing  for  Visual  Artists 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 

Public  Art  Application  Tips  and  Processes 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Art  and  Craft  Show  Advice 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 


Media 

Making  Video  Programming/Collecting 
Oral  Histories 

Clara  Pincus,  Bozeman 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Preparation  for  Media  Interviews 
Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 


Literature 

Getting  Published 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 
Research  Skills 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  and  Theatre/Script  Publishing  Contracts/ 
Agent  Advice 

Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Electronic  Publishing 
Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 
Editing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  Artist 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Writing  and  Publishing  Children’s  Books 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Story  Telling  for  Children  and  Adults 
Joan  Diamond,  Bozeman 
Literary  Presenting 

Corby  Skinner,  Billings 

Accounting 

Artists  and/or  Arts  Organizations 

Debbie  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Arts  Law 

Copyright,  Licensing  and  Trademark 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Contracts 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Visual  Arts 

Drawing 

Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 

Painting 

Lou  Archambault,  Helena 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Jo  Going,  Whitefish 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Papermaking 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Paper  Conservation 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 


Large  Outdoor  and  Architectural  Ceramics 
Installations 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Sketchbook,  Journal  and  Portfolio  Making 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville 

Folk  and  Traditional  Art 

Folk  Art  and  Outside  Art  Collection,  Exhibition, 
Publication  Advice 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Weaving  Techniques  and  Career  Development 
Joanne  Hall,  Clancy 

Native  American  Art,  History  and  Issues 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
Susan  Stewart,  Livingston 

Miscellaneous  Visual  Arts 

Exhibition  Management  and  Collections 

Peter  Held,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 


Film  Programming  and  Media  Issues 
Les  Benedict,  Helena 
Audio  Production  and  Engineering 

Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Computer/Multimedia 

Assistance 

Computer  Consulting 

Jim  Burton,  Helena  Website 

Internet/Website  Advice 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Joseph  Franklin,  Helena  Music  Online 

Multimedia  Web  Development 
Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Music 

Piano:  Artistic  and  Career  Development 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Harp,  Celtic 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Conducting  and  Music  Direction  Career 
Development 

Matthew  Savery,  Bozeman 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February/March  2001 


Arts  Pros  Directory 


NAME 

PHONE 

E-MAIL 

Hendricks,  Joan ............ 

Adoff,  Stephen . 

. (406)  728-8349 

Herr,  Nancy . 

(406)  862-8961 ......  ncherr@ao!.com 

Archambault,  Lou  . 

. (406)457-8240... 

..  iqjwif  (aol) 

Hinck,  Vranna  Sue  ....... 

(406)  586-3238 _ vrannasue@lmt.net 

Autio,  Chris . 

. (406)  728-5097 

Johnson,  Greg ............... 

(406)  243-5288 _ mrt@selway.umt.edu 

Badhorse,  Beverley 

. (406)  357-4234 

Johnson,  Michael . . 

(406)  721-7060 _ mtscenlc@montana.com 

Barker,  Lucia . 

. . (406)363-2864... 

..  lbarker.nih.gov 

Kaufmann,  Karen . 

(406)  243-2875 _ kak@marsweb.com 

Barsness,  John . 

_ (406)  585-9551 ... 

..jb9551@juno.com 

Landis,  Connie .............. 

(406)  657-2981 . art_landis@vixen.emcmtedu 

Benedict,  Les . 

. . (406)  442-6568 

Lesman,  Mana  .............. 

(406)  252-5780 _ MTDON@MCN.NET 

Blumberg,  Jenifer .. 

......  (406)  728-7932... 

..jlblumberg@aol.com 

Long,  Cheri  ... — ............ 

(406)  443-1427 _ cheripots@aoI.com 

Boniello,  Dorothea  . 

. (406)  256-1456 

Mavrolas,  Pam .............. 

(406)  442-5416 . pmavrolas@desktop.org 

Bova,  Ken . 

......  (406)587-5062... 

..  kbova@montana.edu 

McCauley,  George ........ 

(406)  449-3087 

Burton,  Jim . 

. . (406)449-2396... 

..jim@burtcom.com 

McConnell,  Gordon . 

(406)  252-5765 

Cameron,  Velma .... 

. (406)  721-3517 

McLaughlin,  Beck  ........ 

(406)  443-3050 

Cast,  Brian . 

. (406)  256-2191 ... 

..  vulcan@imt.net 

Menteer,  Craig .............. 

(406)  549-5546 . millin@marsweb.com 

Dana,  Dudley . 

. (406)  721-3154 

Miles,  Sheila  •••••••••••.♦••••• 

(406)  721-9598 ......  psmiles@bigsky.net 

Daumiller,  Marilyn 

. (406)  443-8313 

Newby,  Rick . 

(406)  449-0668 ......  rnewby@desktop.org 

DeWeese,  Josh ........ 

. (406)  443-3502... 

..  archiebray@archiebray.org 

Norman,  Darrell . 

(406)  338-2787 

Diamond,  Joan . 

. (406)  586-0871 

Notkin,  Richard  ............ 

(406)  442-4382 

...  (406)  252-8836 ... 

Nys,  Jim . 

(406)  443-7169 . pplusmt@personnel-plus.com 

Ellwein,  Arch  ......... 

. (406)  482-5109... 

..  arch@lyrea.com 

Phillips,  Don .................. 

(406)  449-7503 

Forbes,  Donna . 

. (406)  259-7715 

Piccolo,  Linda ................ 

(406)  442-7766 

Fortney,  Carolyn  ... 

. (406)  252-6360 

Pincus,  Clara . 

(406)  582-8206 ......  zpincus@imt.net 

Franklin,  Joseph  .... 

. (406)443-3615... 

..  metajf@earthlink.net 

Pratt,  Bill . . . 

(406)  443-8313 ......  mtcf@mt.net 

Frazier,  Bill . 

. (406)  932-5453 

Rausch,  John . . 

(406)  449-0976 

Frazier,  Debbie . 

. (406)  932-5065 

Savery,  Matthew . 

(406)  585-2715 

Freel,  Jr.,  Mirle . 

. (406)  965-3731 

Skari,  Trudy . . 

(406)  292-3660 

Gilliland,  Hap . 

_ (406)  652-7598 

Skinner,  Corby .............. 

(406)  256-8915 ......  cskinner@albertabairtheater.org 

Going,  Jo . 

_ (406)  756-1295 

Smith,  Jason . 

(406)  587-9553 

Golding,  Barrett . 

. (406)  586-1408... 

..  beedge@well.com 

Stewart,  Susan  . . 

(406)  222-2859 ......  mica@micaart.com 

Haines,  Joy . 

. (406)  449-7848... 

..joyroad@earthlink.net 

Tafoya,  Estelle . 

(406)  446-3939 ......  tafoya@wtp.net 

. (406)  442-0354 ... 

(406)  243-4215 ......  talbott@selway.umt.edu 

Hare,  Sandra . 

. (406)  443-7169... 

..  westaff@jobsmontana.com 

Toland,  Phoebe  . . 

(406)  442-4382 

(406)  587-3356 ... 

(406)  847-2368 _ nox2368@blackfooLnet 

Harrison,  Robert  ... 

. (406)  442-2019 ... 

..  granitwood@aol.com 

Volkersz,  Willem . 

(406)  994-2164 . volkersz@mcn.net 

Held,  Peter . 

. (406)  442-6400 

Wheeler,  Benita . 

(406)  452-6260 

Dance 

Touring 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Dance:  Technique  and  Career  Development 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 

Performing  Arts 

Live  Performance  Production 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 
Presenting 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Joseph  Franklin,  Helena 
Live  Performance  Production 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Booking  Performances  in  Your  Community 

John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Programming  and  Marketing 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 

Theatre 

Professional  Theatre  Production,  Stage 
Management  and  Direction 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Acting:  Technique  and  Career  Advice 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Community  and  Dinner  Theatre  Production 
Arch  Ellwein,  Sidney 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
John  Rausch,  Helena 
Lighting  and  Sound  Design 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Technical  Direction  Advice 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 

Healing  Arts 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 

Music  and  Color  as  Healing  Agents 
Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Arts  and  Disability  Inclusion,  Outreach, 
Partnerships/ ADA  Compliance 

Joy  Haines,  Helena 

Artist  Training  in  Disability  Awareness  and 
Adaptive  Teaching  Techniques 

Joy  Haines,  Helena 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 


Artist  Grant  and  Fellowship  Application  Advice 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Conducting  Capital  Campaigns 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Raising  Money  for  School  Festivals/Tours 
Linda  Piccolo,  Boulder 

Endowment  Development  and  Planned  Giving 

Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Grant  Writing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  "Zurich 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Trudy  Skari,  Chester 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Administration 

Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Management 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Creation 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Board  Development 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Personnel  Hiring,  Evaluation  and 
Management  Issues 
Jim  Nys,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Strategic  and  Long-Range  Planning/Facilitation 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 


Program  and  Organizational  Evaluation/ 
Problem  Solving 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Communtiy  Cultural  Plan  Development 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Facilitation 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Community  Outreach-Getting  Started 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Education 

Multi-Cultural  Arts  Education 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Developing  Partnerships  with  Schools, 
Arts  Organizations  and  Artists 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Teacher  Training:  Artists  as  Educators 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Arts  Curriculum  Development 
Lucia  Barker,  Hamilton 
Mirle  Freel,  Jr.,  Great  Falls 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Integrating  Dance  Into  the  Curriculum 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Program  Creation  for  Young  People 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Theory  and  Practice 
Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Residencies:  Dance  Focus 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Music  Focus 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Literature/Writing  Focus 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Residencies:  Ceramics  Focus 
Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Fund  Raising 


Please  identify  your 
call  as  an  Arts  Pros 
call  at  the  beginning 
of  the  consultancy 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production,  even 
with  little  or  no 
experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  Call  them 
at  406-444-3762, 
e-mail  requests 
to  montanafilm 
@visitmt.com  or 
visit  “News  4 
Crews”  on  the 
website:  www. 
montanafilm.com. 
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Arts  and 

Disability 

Center 

offers 

information 

The  National 
Arts  and 
Disability  Center 
(NADC)  is  an 
information, 
resource  and 
training  center 
affiliated  with  the 
University  of 
California,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  NADC  is 
dedicated  to 
promoting  the  full 
inclusion  of 
children  and 
adults  with 
disabilities  in  the 
visual-, 
performing-, 
literary-,  and 
media-arts 
communities.  The 
center  serves 
artists  with  and 
without 

disabilities,  arts 
organizations, 
families, 
government  and 
nonprofit 
agencies,  and 
education, 
recreation  and 
health 

professionals. 

The  NADC  has 
a  resource 
database  on  arts 
and  disabilities, 
plus  a  library 
database 
containing 
abstracts  of 
books,  articles, 
videos,  products 
and  other 
relevant 
literature. 

Resource  and 
training  materials 
are  also  available 
on  a  variety  of 
topics.  For  more 
information,  write 
NADC  at  UCLA 
UAP,  300  UCLA 
Medical  Plaza, 
Suite  3330,  Los 
Angeles  CA 
90095-6967;  call 
310-794-1141;  or 
visit  the  Website 
at  www.dcp.ucla. 
edu/nadc/ 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

Current  Work  2001:  A  National  Competition 

is  accepting  slides  of  two-dimensional  works  to 
be  juried  and  exhibited  at  the  Rosenthal  Gallery’s 
second  annual  national  competition.  $1,000  in 
awards:  first  place  $500,  second  place  $300,  and 
third  place  $200.  Sales  are  encouraged  during  the 
exhibition  dates:  Feb.  22  -  March  29, 2001.  There 
is  a  $20  entry  fee  for  a  maximum  of  three  works 
to  be  juried.  For  a  prospectus  send  a  SASE  to 
Rosenthal  Gallery,  Fayetteville  State  University, 
1200  Murchinson  Rd.,  Fayetteville  NC  28301. 
For  a  copy  of  prospectus  from  website  or  to 
participate  online:  http://spacer.uncfsu.edu/ 
artguild/nationalartcompetition.htm.  Contact 
Soni  Martin,  910-486-1057;  fax  910-486-1572; 
e-mail:  smartin@undsu.edu  or  shinek@mcfsu.edu. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2001. 

The  Plano  Art  Association’s  National  Juried 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  April  2001  in  Plano, 
TX.  Virginia  Cobb  is  the  juror.  $1,000  Best  of 
Show  with  $5,000  minimum  prize  money.  There 
are  six  categories:  Water  Media  (on  paper).  Oil/ 
Acrylic,  Pastel/Graphics,  Photography/ 
Printmaking/Computer,  Mixed  Media/Collage 
(may  include  combinations  of  any  media),  three- 
Dimensional.  For  prospectus  send  #10  SASE  to: 
PAA  2001,  Box  866771.  Plano  TX  75086-6771 
or  go  to  the  website  at  www.planoart.org. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  28,  2001. 

Palm  Spring  Desert  Museum  Artist  Council’s 
Juried  Exhibition  will  be  held  March  1  -April  2. 
It  is  open  to  all  U.S.  residents.  Works  that  have 
won  awards  in  any  other  juried  shows  in  California 
are  ineligible.  All  fine  art  media  including 
graphics,  photography;  no  crafts  or  functional 
art.  Cash  awards.  Entry  fee.  For  prospectus  send 
SASE  to  Palm  Spring  Desert  Museum  Artists 
Council,  Box  2310,  Palm  Springs  CA  92263. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2001. 

The  Annual  Miniature  and  Small  Works  Art 
Show  will  be  held  Jan.  23-Feb.  25,  2001.  It  is 
open  to  all  artists  18  and  up.  All  media  except 
computer-generated  and  photography,  original 
work  only.  Entry  fee.  For  information  send  a  #10 
SASE  to:  Art  League  of  Willcox,  Box  1074, 
Cochise  AZ  85606.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  22,  2001. 

The  Annual  Juried  Pastel  Competition  will  be 
held  May  4, 2001.  Open  to  all  U.S.  pastel  painters 
-  no  oil  pastels.  Entry  fee.  For  a  prospectus  send 
an  SASE  to  La  Fond  Galleries,  1711  E.  Carson 
St.,  Suite  A,  Pittsburgh  PA  15203.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2001. 

The  ChairShow  4,  ajuried  competition  organized 
by  the  Southern  Highland  Craft  Guild  in  Asheville, 
NC,  is  open  to  all  U.S.  residents.  Any  chair 
submitted  must  have  been  completed  after  Jan.  1, 
2000.  Chairs  may  not  exceed  55  inches  in  any 
direction  and  may  not  weigh  more  than  100 
pounds.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway’s  Folk  Art  Center  in  Asheville, 
NC,  Sept.  30-Jan.  13,  2002,  and  at  the  Leigh 
Yawkey  Woodson  Art  Museum  in  Wausau  WI, 
Feb.  2-April  7,  2002.  For  an  entry  form  contact 
the  Southern  Highland  Craft  Guild,  PO  Box 
9545,  Asheville,  NC  28815;  828-298-7928; 
e-mail:  shcg@buncombe.main.nc.us;  www.southem 
highlandguild.org.  DEADLINE:  March  15, 2001. 

_ 


The  City  of  Ventura  is  looking  to  commission  an 
artist  team  to  develop  a  masterplan  for  public  art 
enhancements  for  a  unique  wetland  area  adjacent 
to  the  harbor.  The  selected  team  will  be  awarded  a 
$100,000  planning  and  design  contract.  An 
additional  $200,000  has  been  identified  for  the 
implementation  of  a  demonstration  project.  For 
further  information  call  Jessica  Cusick,  805-654- 
7750;  or  click  on  "What's  New?’’  at 
www.ci.ventura.ca.us.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  9, 2001. 

The  cities  of  Mesa,  Phoenix  and  Tempe,  AZ,  are 

currently  in  the  preliminary  engineering  phase  of  a 
20-mile  light  rail  system  which  will  link  all  three 
communities.  Representatives  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  determined  early  in  the  project  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  public  art  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  enhancement  of  the  system.  In  early  2000,  a 
public  art  plan  was  created,  a  lead  artist  was  hired, 
and  art  projects  and  scopes  are  in  development. 
Project  opportunities  will  range  from  collaborations 
with  architects,  integrated  art  works,  design  team 
projects,  to  stand-alone  commissions.  It  is 
anticipated  that  early  in  2001  a  prospectus  describing 
specific  projects  will  be  ready  for  circulation.  All 
interested  parties  should  send  their  name  and  address 
to  the  program  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  for  future  projects.  Contact  Central  Phoenix/ 
East  Valley  Light  Rail  Public  Art  Program,  c/o 
Valley  Connections,  411  N.  Central,  Suite  200, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85004. 

Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show  is  the  nation’s  premiere 
juried  fine  arts  competition  devoted  to  the  dog. 
Entries  depicting  dogs  of  all  kinds  are  eligible. 
Artists  are  asked  to  submit  up  to  three  slides  of  their 
best  work  for  consideration  in  the  show.  Cash 
awards  and  a  purchase  prize.  Each  entry  must 
include  a  dog  as  part  of  the  subject  matter.  Entry 
forms  or  additional  information  are  available  from 
Pat  Deshler,  PO  Box  21298,  Wichita,  KS  67208; 
316-744-0057:  e-mail:  wichitapudel@aol.com. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,2001. 

The  15th  Annual  Culture  and  Agriculture 
Exhibit,  which  will  run  from  May  7-July  6, 2001  in 
the  New  Visions  Gallery  in  Marshfield,  WI,  is 
seekingfine  arts  with  agricultural  themes.  To  receive 
a  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  New  Visions  Gallery, 
Inc.,  Culture  &  Agriculture,  1000  N.  Oak  Ave., 
Marshfield,  WI  54449;  715-387-5562. 

DEADLINE:  Feb.  12,  2001. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’  New 
Public  Works  program  was  implemented  to  spur 
high-quality  designs  for  projects  with  maximum 
public  impact.  For  New  Public  Works  application 
information,  contact  the  Design  Department  at 
202-682-5452;  www.arts.gov.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  11,2001. 

The  American  Sport  Art  Museum  and  Archives,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  is  sponsoring  the  International 
Olympic  Committee’s  World  Youth  Sport  Art 
Competition  2000.  Open  to  ages  6-16,  the 
competition  will  run  through  the  end  of  this  year. 
Each  participant  will  receive  an  official  certificate 
of  participation.  The  winning  entries  will  be  sent  to 
the  Olympic  Museum  for  the  international  portion 
of  the  youth  competition.  For  a  complete  listing  of 
the  rules  and  an  entry  form,  visit  the  ASAMA 
website  at  www.ussa.edu/special/wcacrule.com  or 
call  Kay  Daughdrill,  334-626-3303,  or  write 
ASAMA  Curator,  One  Academy  Drive,  Daphne, 
Alabama,  36526.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  5,  2001. 


The  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Art 
Culture  Nature,  an  association  for  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  the  environment,  is  looking  for 
papers  and  presentations  to  be  presented  June 
25-26, 2001  in  Flagstaff,  AZ,  at  their  conference. 
The  conference  theme  and  topics  for  the  papers 
and  panels  is  Public  Art.  Presentations  should  be 
approximately  15  minutes  long.  Include  name, 
affiliation  and  mailing  address,  e-mail,  fax,  and 
phone  on  the  abstract.  Panel  proposals  are 
welcome  and  should  consist  of  three 
presentations.  The  panel  chair  may  or  may  not 
be  one  of  the  panel  presenters.  Send  two  copies 
of  a  one-page  abstract  to  the  appropriate  address: 
Visual  Arts,  Deborah  Mitchell,  501 E.  St.  Joseph 
St.,  Humanities  Dept.,  SDSMT,  Rapid  City,  SD 
57701;  Performing  Arts,  Wes  Sanders, 
911  Dorset  St.  #29,  S.  Burlington,  VT  05403; 
802-863-5708.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2001. 

The  Art-Smart  Marketing  System  allows  any 
artist  or  art  dealer  to  build  an  interactive  website, 
complete  with  images.  No  computer  experience 
is  necessary.  Artwork  is  then  automatically 
indexed  in  the  multi-award  winning,  highly 
promoted  site  located  at  www.art-smart.com.; 
888-390-DDBC;  e-mail  sales@ddbc.com. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors, 
photographers  and  craftspeople  to  exhibit 
creative  work  in  their  gallery  space  in  Helena. 
Space  is  limited  and  some  restrictions  apply. 
The  2001  calendar  is  filling  up  fast.  Please  send 
a  personal  resume  along  with  slides  and/orphotos 
of  recent  work  to:  Krys  Holmes,  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601; 
406-443-0287. 

Spokane’s  Procession  of  the  Species 
Celebration  is  looking  for  people  to  lead  visual 
arts  workshops,  vocal  and  instrumental 
expression  workshops  and  creative  movement 
workshops.  Workshop  participants  -  open  to 
people  of  all  ages  -  will  create  artistic 
representations  of  their  favorite  species  to  prepare 
for  an  Earth  Day  celebration  April  22,  2001,  in 
Spokane,  WA.  If  you  have  questions  or  would 
like  to  make  a  donation  of  time,  resources  or 
money,  or  get  on  our  workshop  calendar,  contact 
Project  Coordinator  Amanda  Butcher,509-8354011; 
e-mail:  amanda@newstories.org. 

Contemporary  Basket  Exhibition.  Artists 
working  with  the  basket/vessel  form  in  fiber  or 
other  media  are  invited  to  submit  slides  of  their 
work  for  possible  inclusion  in  a  Contemporary 
Basket  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  from  Nov.  1,  2001-Jan. 
30,  2002.  Utilitarian  baskets,  sculptural  basket 
forms,  and  basket/vessel  installations  will  be 
considered.  The  exhibition  is  meant  to  explore 
possibilities  of  expression  inherent  in  the 
materials,  form,  and  function/non-function  of 
the  basket/vessel.  Sendthreetofourslides,  resume, 
and  artist’s  statement  to  Susan  Thomas,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  1400  1st  Ave. 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-727-8255. 

The  Isis  Studio  Gallery,  located  in  Dixon,  MT, 
in  the  newly-renovated  stone  building  which 
had  been  the  town’s  mercantile  from  1912  until 
1998,  is  seeking  artists  and  fine  craftspeople  to 
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submit  work  for  review  for  future  group  or 
individual  shows.  Musicians  and  performance 
artists  are  needed  for  bookings.  A  small 
publication  about  the  building's  history  is  in  the 
works;  old  photos  and  stories  are  wanted.  For 
more  information  contact  Crystal  Kingston  at 
406-246-ARTS;  artlook@bIackfoot.net. 

The  2001  Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
Program  is  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service-Lee  Metcalf  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  is  open  to  all  Montanans.  For  more 
information,  contact  Emily  Miwa-Vogan,  PO 
Box  247,  Stevensville,  MT59870;  406-777-5552, 
ext.  202;  e-mail  Emily_Miwa-Vogan@FWS.gov; 
www.r6.fws.gov/leemetcalf. 

The  Sixth  Annual  In  Focus  Juried  Photography 
Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Lewis-Clark  Center 
for  Arts  &  History  in  Lewiston,  ID,  May  10-June 
15, 2001.  For  a  prospectus  send  SASE#10  legal  to 
Center  for  Arts  and  History,  41 5  Main  St.,  Lewiston, 
ID  83501.  DEADLINE:  March  31,  2001. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


Playwrights  are  invited  to  submit  unproduced 
and  unpublished  scripts  to  the  fourth  annual 
Northwest  Regional  New  Play  Conference  to 
be  held  April  21-22,  2001,  at  Montana  State 
University-Bozeman.  The  play  conference  is 
hosted  by  the  Department  of  English  as  well  as  R 
L  Lazy  J  Productions.  Three  previously 
unproduced  plays  will  be  selected  and  read  by 
professional  actors  in  rehearsed,  staged  readings. 
Winning  playwrights  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  the  discussions  following  readings. 
The  discussions  will  involve  producers,  directors, 
actors,  students,  other  playwrights  and  invited 
guests.  In  addition,  all  plays  read  during  the 
conference  will  be  given  serious  consideration 
for  full  productions  by  several  theaters,  including 
High  Ground  Productions  in  Chicago;  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Repertory  Theatre  in  Mars 
Hill,  N.C.;  the  Montana  State  University  Theatre 
in  Bozeman;  R  L  Lazy  J  Productions  in  Bozeman; 
Equinox  Theater  in  Bozeman;  and  the 
Subterranean  Theater  in  Los  Angeles.  Previous 
winnersofthe  conference  include  Billy  Doswell’s 
“Full  Moon  Over  Montmartre,”  a  2000  conference 
winner  that  will  open  in  Bozeman  during  the 
2001  conference.  Other  winning  writers  include 
Robert  McAndrew,  a  nominee  for  the  1999  PEN 
Center  USA  West  Literary  Award  for  Drama  for 
his  play,  “Only  Child.”  That  play  debuted  at  the 
inaugural  MSU  New  Play  Conference  in  1998. 
To  be  considered  for  the  2001  conference, 
playwrights  are  required  to  submit  a  typed  and 
firmly  bound  copy  of  a  previously  unproduced 
and  unpublished  script;  include  a  cast  list,  brief 
synopsis,  resume  and  SASE  for  script  return. 
Include  name,  address  and  telephone  number  on 
the  title  page.  Send  scripts  to:  Northwest  Regional 
New  Play  Conference,  c/o  MSU  Department  of 
English,  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  2176 
Wilson  Hall,  Bozeman,  MT  59717-2300.  All 
finalists  will  be  notified  in  March.  For  more 
information  about  the  Northwest  Regional  New 
Play  Conference,  contact  the  MSU  English 
Department,  (406)  994-3768,  or  e-mail  Lila 
Michael  at  MichaelLila@netscape.net. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2001. 

Arizona’s  5th  Annual  Screenwriting 
Competition  seeks  submissions,  beginning  Feb. 
1,  2001.  Open  to  everyone.  Ninety  to  130  pages, 
standard  industry  format.  Grand  Prize  package 
includes  pre-arranged  meetings  with  several 
production  companies  and  literary  agencies  that 
have  agreed  to  read  the  finalist’s  script,  RT  airfare 
to  LA,  hotel  accommodations,  car  rental,  $  1 ,000, 
a  pitching  session,  a  congratulatory  1/2  page  ad  in 
The  Hollywood  Reporter,  and  more.  For  more 
info,  www.azcommerce.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  15,  2001. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Winter  Very  Short  Fiction 
Award.  First  place  $1,200  and  publication  in 
Glimmer  Train,  second/third  $500/$300.  Open 


to  all  writers.  $10  entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count 
must  not  exceed  2,000.  First  page  of  story  to 
include  name,  address,  phone,  and  word  count. 
Stories  will  not  be  returned.  Winners  will  be 
notified  by  May  1.  Mail  entries  to:  VSF  Award, 
Glimmer  Train  Press,  Inc.,  710  SW  Madison, 
#504,  Portland,  OR  97205-2900;  503-221-0836; 
www.glimmertrain.com.  DEADLINE:  Jan  .31, 2001 . 

Glimmer  Train’s  Spring  Short  Story  Award 
for  New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and 
publication  in  Glimmer  Train  Stories,  second/ 
third  $500/$300.  Open  to  all  writers  whose  fiction 
hasn’t  appeared  in  a  nationally-distributed 
publication  with  a  circulation  over  5000.  $12 
entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  range  1200-1800. 
First  page  of  story  to  include  name,  address,  e- 
mail  address.  Stories  willnot  be  returned.  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  July  1  and  receive  a  copy  of  the 
issue  in  which  the  winning  story  is  published. 
Mail  entries  to:  Short  Story  Award,  Glimmer 
Train  Press,  Inc.,  710  SW  Madison,  #504, 
Portland,  OR  97205-2900;  503-221-0836; 
www.glimmertrain.com.  POSTMARK  DEAD¬ 
LINE:  March  31, 2001. 

The  18th  Annual  Playwrights  Forum  Festival, 

to  be  held  in  June,  2001  in  Spokane,  WA,  is 
seeking  entries  in  two  separate  divisions:  adult 
and  youth.  The  festival  is  open  to  all;  northwest 
playwrights  receive  preference.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Spokane  Civic  Theatre, 
1020  N.  Howard  St.,  PO  Box  5222,  Spokane,  WA 
99205-0222;  509-325-2507or  800-446-9576; 
www.spokanecivictheatre.com.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  1,  2001. 


The  Community  Matching  Grant  Program  is 

the  largest  program  funded  by  the  Wal-Mart 
foundation.  It  involves  fundraising  efforts  by  a 
501(c)(3)  organization  at  their  local  Wal-Mart  or 
SAM’s  Club  with  the  participation  and  support  of 
the  associates  and  partners  at  that  location.  After 
approval  for  fundraising,  Wal-Mart  will  match 
up  to  $2,000  of  the  funds  raised  at  the  Wal-Mart 
or  SAM’s  Club  location.  For  information  contact 
your  local  Wal-Mart  or  SAM’s  Club  Community 
Involvement  Coordinator  or  www.walmart 
foundation.org/cmg.html. 

Grant  Writing  Resources:  A  Guide  to  Proposal 
Planning  and  Writing  -  www.oryxpress.com/ 
miner.htm;  the  book  is  available  from  Oryx  Press, 
800-279-6799.  Elements  of  a  Grant  Proposal 
www.silcom.com/~paladin/promaster.html.  A 
Proposal  Writing  Short  Course,  http:// 
fdncenter.org/onlib/shortcourse/propl.html,  was 
excerpted  from  The  Foundation  Center’s  Guide 
to  Proposal  Writing  available  from  The 
Foundation  Center,  800-424-9846. 

Funding  Resources:  The  Foundation  Center, 
800-424-9836,  http://fdncenter.org/grantmaker/ 
index.html.  Other  funding  sources:  www. state. 
ok.us/~arts/resources/financial  sources.html. 

ArtsLink  2001  is  seeking  U.S.  artists,  curators 
and  artsorganizations  in  visual,  design  and  media 
arts  to  work  with  their  counterparts  in  27  countries 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly 
Independent  States.  Awards  from  $2,500-10,000. 
Contact  CEC  International  Partners, 
212-643-1985  x22  or  e-mail  artslink@ceip.org. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  16,  2001. 

Arts  International  awards  grants  to  U.S.  artists 
and  groups  invited  to  perform  at  festivals  overseas. 
Contact  Arts  International,  251  Park  Avenue  S, 
NY,  NY  10010;  212-674-9744;  www. arts 
intemational.org/.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  16,  2001. 

The  Buhl  Foundation  Grant  in  Photography  is 

a  biennial  award  open  to  U.S.  citizens  not  in 
school  as  of  June  1999.  The  2000  theme  is  The 
Body.  Awards  from  $2,000  - 10,000.  Send  eight 
slides,  resume,  statement  or  review  of  work  in 
SASE  to:  The  Buhl  Foundation,  114  Greene  St., 


NY,  NY  10012.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2001. 

The  Animating  Democracy  Initiative  (ADI)  is  a 

four-year  programmatic  initiative  of  Americans 
for  the  Arts  and  its  Institute  for  Community 
Development  and  the  Arts.  The  purpose  of  the 
initiative  is  to  foster  artistic  activity  that  encourages 
civic  dialogue  on  important  contemporary  issues. 
Through  ADI’s  Lab,  the  initiative  seeks  to  identify 
and  strengthen  a  set  of  30  projects  led  by  arts  and 
cultural  organizations  that  together  explore,  test, 
and  demonstrate  innovative  practices  in  arts-based 
civic  dialogue.  The  initiative  will  provide  financial 
assistance,  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  For 
more  information,  contact  Americans  for  the  Arts, 
1000  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  12th  floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005;  202-371-2830;  www.artsusa.org. 


The  comprehensive  grantwriting  training  program 
Get  That  Grant:  Grantwriting  from  Conception 
to  Completion  will  be  held  in  Bozeman,  MT,  April 
16-19,  2001.  This  outstanding,  internationally 
acclaimed  workshop  is  presented  by  Community 
Systems  of  Bozeman,  MT.  Conducted  by  Dr. 
Barbara  C.  Bader  and  Steven  Carr,  this  workshop  is 
sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Center  at  Montana 
State  University.  This  workshop  addresses  all 
aspects  of  successful  grantseeking,  including 
developing  and  assessing  proposal  ideas,  generating 
support  for  grant  applications,  designing  and  writing 
a  complete  grant  proposal,  editing  and  submitting 
proposals,  following  up  with  funders  and  surviving 
the  proposal  review  process.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  writing  the  technical  components  of 
grant  proposals  such  as  the  statement  of  need,  goals 
and  objectives,  project  methods,  project  evaluation, 
project  timetable,  and  proposal  budget.  The 
workshop  identifies  sources  of  government, 
foundation,  corporate  and  other  grant  support  and 
assesses  trends  in  the  funding  environment.  It  also 
teaches  how  to  conduct  a  productive  funding  search 
using  an  extensive  library  of  grant  references 
provided  at  the  workshop  and  shows  how  to  conduct 
a  formal  funding  search  and  query  high-priority 
funders.  It  reviews  criteria  that  funders  use  in 
evaluating  proposals  and  suggests  strategies  for 
avoiding  common  pitfalls  in  grantseeking. 
Techniques  for  developing  a  grants  infrastructure 
and  planning  and  organizing  the  grantseeking  effort 
are  stressed.  Each  participant  receives  a  detailed 
285+  page  Community  Systems  training/resource 
manual  that  includes  a  proposal  writing  guide  and 
essential  background  resources  for  grantseekers. 
This  is  a  hard-working,  hands-on,  how-to-do-it 
workshop,  and  each  workshop  participant  develops 
a  comprehensive  grant  proposal  during  the  session. 
Participants  receive  extensive  individual 
consultation  during  the  workshop  as  well  as  follow¬ 
up  critique  of  their  grant  proposals.  For  further 
information  on  the  grantwriting  program,  or  to 
register  for  the  workshop,  contact  the  MSU 
Women’s  Center  at  (406)  994-3836,  15  Hamilton 
Hall,  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  MT 
59717.  DEADLINE:  March  23,  2001. 

Winter  Workshops  at  the  Hotter  Museum  in 

Helena,  MT,  include:  “Horsehair  Hitching,” 
Tuesdays,  Jan.  23-Feb.  14  with  instructor  Priss 
Leslie;  “Conquering  Color,”  Jan.  24-25,  instructor 
Poo  Putsch;  “Writing  Nonfiction,”  Tuesdays,  Jan. 
16-Feb.  6,  instructor  Jim  Robbins;  “Book  Arts: 
Create  a  Tunnel  Book!”  Feb.  13  and  20,  instructor 
Connie  Bergum;  “Portraits  for  Meaning  and 
Memories,”  Wednesdays,  March  14-April  4, 
instructor  Katie  Knight;  “Beginning  Photography,” 
Mondays,  April  9-30,  instructor  Jeff  Van  Tine; 
“Alternative  Photographic  Processes,”  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  May  2-23,  instructor  Katie  Knight; 
“Beginning  and  Intermediate  Oil  Painting:  Still 
Life,”  Wednesdays,  March  21-April  25,  instructor 
Dale  Livezey;  “An  Introduction  to  Creative 
Expression,”  Jan.  25  or  March  7,  instructor  Jennifer 
Thompson;  “Understanding  Modern  Art,” 
Mondays,  April  2-30,  instructor  Phoebe  Toland; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online  (www.arts 
marketing.org/)  is 
dedicated  to  the 
needs  of 
nonprofit  arts 
marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part  of 
the  National  Arts 
Marketing 
Project,  a  three- 
year  effort  to 
assist  arts 
organizations  in 
better 

understanding 
the  marketplace 
and  providing 
tools  to 

strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

The  site 
includes  four 
resource  areas: 
essays,  books,  a 
forum  and  links. 
Under  each  area 
are  specific 
topics  -  market 
research, 
strategies, 
communications, 
demographics 
and  other  issues 
-  and  a  range  of 
articles, 

information  and 
links  where  arts 
organizations  can 
get  answers  to 
their  questions. 

Overall,  the 
site  is  a  potential 
resource  for 
Montana's 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that  are 
conducting  . 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 

For  more 
information, 
contact  Jodi 
White  at 
212-727-7146, 
ext  30. 
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American 
Craft 
Council 
goes  online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft, 
recently  went 
online. 

The  new 
website,  www. 
craftcouncil.org, 
provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images. 
Visitors  to  the 
site  will  find 
information  on 
the  organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on  20th- 
century  American 
craft,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  juried 
retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under 

development. 

The  website  was 
developed  in  part 
through  funding 
from  the  Marvin 
and  Betty  Danto 
Challenge  Grant 
for  Craft 
Information. 

For  further 
details,  visit  the 
site;  call 

212-274-0630;  or 
e-mail  Jennifer 
Hochhauser  at 
jenhoch@craft 
council.org. 


“Life  Drawing:  Focus  on  the  Foot,”  March  6, 
instructor  Peter  Freund.  Contact  the  Hotter 
Museum  at  406-442-6400. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Barb  Mahugh 
(Mellbloom)  will  be  offered  Feb.  8-10, 2001,  at 
the  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center  in  Bigfork, 
MT.  For  more  information,  call  406-837-6927. 

Improvisation  For  The  Spirit  is  a  series  of 
workshops  and  retreats  which  use  improvisational 
theatre  games  to  access  one’s  inner  creativity  led 
by  Katie  Goodman  of  the  Equinox  Theatre 
Company  in  Bozeman,  MT.  The  next  retreat  will 
be  held  at  Chico  Hot  Springs,  MT,  February  17- 
18,  2001.  After  that,  a  workshop  with  Goodman 
in  Maui,  Hawaii,  March  3-8,  will  offer  a  longer 
version  of  the  workshop  and  will  include  dolphin 
swims,  hula  lessons,  hikes,  and  other  additions. 
Goodman  is  a  certified  Kripalu  Yoga  Teacher 
and  has  combined  her  interests  in  the  spiritual 
growth  process  with  her  skills  as  an 
improvisational  comedian  and  teacher.  The  Chico 
workshop  begins  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  17,  at 
9  a.m.  and  ends  at  6  p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  18.  The 
workshop  fee  is  $160  and  prices  for 
accommodations  vary  from  $45  -  100/night.  Call 
for  a  brochure  with  details:  406-587-0737. 

An  African  Drumming  Class,  taught  by  Craig 
Naylor,  will  be  held  Sundays  from  January  through 
March  in  Kalispell  at  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Classes  for  beginners  are  at  7  p.m.,  with 
intermediate  classes  at  8  p.m.  Call  406-755-3528. 


Job  Opportunities 


Faculty  Position:  Head  of  Arts  in  Education 
Program.  The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  seeks  to  appoint  a  faculty  member  who 
will  provide  intellectual  leadership,  teach  and 
serve  as  head  of  the  Arts  in  Education  Masters 
Program.  The  program,  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
enrolls  about  25  students  per  year  with  interests 
ranging  across  the  arts.  The  appointment  is  non- 
tenured,  but,  depending  on  the  background  of  the 
successful  candidate,  may  be  at  the  level  of 
lecturer,  senior  lecturer,  assistant  professor, 
associate  professor  or  professor  pf  practice.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  most  of  the 
following  characteristics:  a  doctoral  degree  or 
equivalent  depth  of  expertise,  as  through 
leadership  of  a  substantial  arts  organization; 
demonstrated  ability  to  assume  intellectual,  artistic 
and  administrative  leadership,  including  fund 
raising;  capability  and  experience  conducting 
research;  experience  as  a  practitioner  of  one  or 
more  art  forms;  familiarity  and  connections  with 
the  arts  and  arts  education  communities; 
demonstrated  ability  and  commitment  to  teaching 
and  advising  graduate  students;  and,  demonsfrated 
interest  in  issues  of  diversity.  Applicants  should 
send  their  curriculum  vitae,  a  letter  describing 
their  experience  in  the  arts,  education,  teaching 
and  research,  examples  of  scholarly  work,  and  if 
available,  evaluations  of  teaching  and/or 
administrative  ability,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to  Chair,  Arts  in  Education  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Gail  Keeley,  Director,  Academic  Services, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  122 
Longfellow  Hall,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  For 
information  about  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  visit  www.gse.harvard.edu. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  19,  2001. 


Media  Arts 


The  Rochester  International  Film  Festival  will 
be  held  May  2-5,  2001.  Films  and  videos  in  all 
genres  not  longer  than  30  minutes.  Entry  fee.  For 
information  contact:  43rd  Rochester  International 
Film  Festival,  www.rochesterfilmfest.org. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  26,  2001 

Digital  Independence  2001:  Independent 
Mediamakers  Confront  the  Digital 
T ra  nsformation.  The  first-ever  national  conference 
for  independents  working  in  and  hoping  to  take  full 
advantage  of  new  technologies  -  from  video  games 


to  digital  cinema,  broadcast  and  cable  TV  to  streaming 
media.  Aplace  to  meet,  network,  learn  and  capitalize 
on  what  is  now  available  -  and  what  is  coming  -  in 
independent  production  and  distribution.  Featuring 
nationally-recognized  media  pioneers,  technology 
visionaries,  innovative  artists,  and  business  leaders. 
Sidebar  technical  exposition.  Conference 
registration:  $250  ($200  before  January  1)  Hotel 
and  airfare  discounts  available.  At  Yerba  Buena 
Center  for  the  Arts  and  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  San  Francisco:  January  28-30,  2001. 
To  register,  call  the  Yerba  Buena  Ticket  Office  at 
415-978-2787.  For  more  information,  call  the  public 
information  line  at  415-989-3790  or  go  to 
www.digitalindies.com.  Co-sponsored  by  American 
Film  Institute,  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers,  Bay  Area  Video  Coalition, 
Independent  Television  Service,  Film  Arts 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  California  Arts  Council. 

Fiscal  Sponsorship  for  Documentary 
Filmmakers.  Documentary  Educational 
Resources  will  offer  its  support  as  a  non-profit 
fiscal  sponsor  to  grant-seeking  independent 
documentary  filmmakers.  Interested  filmmakers 
should  send  a  letter  of  inquiry  with  a  brief 
description  and  one  page  budget  of  their  project  to: 
Cynthia  Close,  Executive  Director,  Documentary 
Educational  Resources,  101  Morse  Street, 
Watertown  MA  02472;  fax:  617-926-9519;  e- 
mail:  docued@der.org.  DEADLINE:  ongoing. 


Performing  Arts 


Llangollen  International  Instrumentalist  is  a 

competition  forclassical  instrumentalists  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  26  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
professional  career.  Includes  travel  to  Liverpool, 
England,  and  accommodation  costs  for  20  selected 
semi-finalists.  Semi-finalists  perform  in  two  semi¬ 
final  competitions  and  five  finalists  go  on  to  perform 
in  the  final  competition  with  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  For  more  information, 
check  the  website  at  www.international- 
eiseddfod.co.uk,  or  e-mail  Mark  Kenrick,  the 
coordinator,  at  mark.kenrick@lineone.net. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2001. 

New  York  Treble  Singers  announces  the  2001 
Composition  Competition.  Single  works  or  suites 
for  women’s  voices  from  one  to  six  vocal  parts 
(with  or  without  piano),  any  style,  based  on  ethnic 
folk  music,  poetry  or  musical  idioms,  from  three  to 
eight  minutes  duration.  This  12-voice  ensemble  is 
a  fully  professional  ensemble  with  a  full  season  of 
New  York  concerts  and  premieres  of  many  works 
each  year.  Prizes  include  New  York  City  premiere 
performance,  recording,  publication  and  cash 
awards.  Fee:  $25  per  work  submitted.  For 
guidelines,  contact  New  York  Treble  Singers,  210 
W.  89th  St.,  Ste.  4L,  New  York,  NY  10024; 
ysdavidson@nytreblesingers.org.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  28,  2001. 

The  Composition  Competition  seeks  an  original 
composition  that  is  unpublished  and  is  suitable  for 
full  orchestra.  $1000  prize.  For  information  and 
application  contact:  American  String  Teachers 
Association,  1806  Fulton  Dr  Suite  300,  Reston 
VA  20191;  703-476-1316;  fax  703-476-1317; 
www.astaweb.com/Composition_Contest.html ;  e- 
mail:  asta@erols.com.  DEADLINE:  April  1, 2001 . 


On-Line 


The  Foundation  Directory  Online  Premium. 

The  Foundation  Center  offers  their  newest 
subscription  service,  featuring  20,000  of  the 
nation’s  large  and  mid-sized  foundations  -  twice 
the  number  of  foundations  included  in  their  other 
subscription  services.  This  service  includes  a 
searchable  database  of  100,000  grants  awarded  by 
the  top  1,000  U.S.  foundations.  Foundations  and 
grants  data  will  be  updated  quarterly.  For  more 
info,  visit  www.fconline.fdncenter.org/. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Association,  President,  Kate  Morris, 

1 1 5  Ave.  B,  Billings,  MT  591 01 ;  (406)  259-1806: 
kmorris@wtp.net.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  E-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Association,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  5981 2;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Association,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop 
for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholar¬ 
ship  program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  for  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Association,  President,  Renee 
Westlake,  2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388- 
6909.  Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Association.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts 
of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station 
application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  1 7th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  2  September  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-0189.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  PO  Box  225,  Clinton,  MT 
59825;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differentfy-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St, 
Billings,  MT  59101 ;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC 
funds  may  support  artistically  related  expenses, 
and  statewide  arts  service  organizations  may 
apply  to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1:1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  will  be  awarded  for  between  $1,000  and 
$8,000.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  Spring  2002. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and 
aesthetic”  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a 
1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2002  for  FY  2004-2005. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations'  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 
will  be  made  directly  by  the  council  and 
applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 
provide  matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1) 
attend  seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to 
further  professional  development  or  to  improve 
artistic  quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or 
arts  management  skills  and  operations;  and  2) 
hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists 
or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 


matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  admin¬ 
istrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning, 
marketingordevelopmentplanning.  The  amounts 
of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals 
and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will  depend  on 
available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind 
revenues  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the 
first  of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed 
monthly.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Arts  &  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts,  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  supports 
both  a  wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based)  lasting 
from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year,  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  1-5  day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC  Arts 
and  Education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call 
the  MAC  Arts  Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for 
more  information.  Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.us. 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities 
Grants 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities  Grants 
are  designed  to  firmly  anchor  existing  arts 
organizations  in  rural  and/or  underserved 
communities  by  developing  creative  and  long- 
lasting  partnerships  between  or  among  arts 
organizations,  communities  and  businesses. 

Next  deadline  is  Spring  2002. 


Advice  from  Arts  Pros 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals:  artists,  volunteers,  staffs  and  boards 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  attorneys,  and  business 
people  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  who  are 
capable  of  answering  questions  within  their  areas  of 
expertise  for  people  such  as  artists,  nonprofit 
managers  and  board  members  needing  assistance. 

Arts  Pros  Consultant  Registration 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals  as  described  above.  The  arts  council 
will  pay  $25/hour  to  Arts  Pros  consultants  for  time 
spent  talking  to,  or  working  with,  referrals.  To 
register  for  the  Arts  Pros  roster,  contact  MAC. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program  seeks 
to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage  outstanding 
individual  artists  in  Montana.  Fellowshipsof  $5,000 
are  awarded  to  professional  Montana  artists  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  their  work.  The  categories 
for  2001  are  Performing  Arts  (including  music, 
dance,  and  drama)  and  Literature  (fiction,  creative 
nonfiction  and  poetry).  The  category  for  2002  is 
Visual  Arts  (crafts,  media  arts,  interdisciplinary, 
photography  and  visual  arts).  Applications  for  all 
categories  (including  Visual  Arts)  will  be  mailed  in 
January  with  a  deadline  of  April  2001.  Advisory 
panelists,  selected  for  their  expertise  in  specific 
disciplines,  will  review  all  applications  for  approval 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  its  June  meeting. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given  to 
Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application  deadline 
is  Spring  2002. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 

The  Arts  Council  is  committed  to  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  traditional  and  folk  arts  that 
are  passed  on  through  membership  in  Montana’s 
many  ethnic,  occupational  and  regional  communities. 
MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by 
master  and  apprentice.  Applications  for  the  next 
round  of  awards  will  be  available  in  early  2001. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


E-mail  address 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  ready)  | 

□  Cultural  T rust  Grant  Application  I 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 
- □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Applications  I 

□  Other _ 


Z'P. 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the 
following  information  and  send  it  to:  Lively  Times,  1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  e-mail  to 
writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Event  Location:  - 

Date(s):  - , -  Time(s): 

Sponsor:  - 

Address:  - - 


Phone  Number: 

i _ 


j 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles,  i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD. 

*  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arni  Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


1 

NEA  Chairman  Visits;  Billings  Symphony; 

Monte  Dolack  Poster;  Fire-Relief  Funds 

11 

NEA  Funding;  NEA/Forest  Service  Grants;  Bill 

Ohrmann  Sculpture;  High  Plains  Heritage  Center 

2 

Arni’s  Addendum; 

Condolences 

12 

Arts  in  Education:  Challenge  America;  Young 

Artist  Competition;  SAT  Scores 

3 

Congrats 

13 

Arts  in  Education:  Mural-Making;  Thompson 

Falls  Teacher’s  National  Board  Certification 

4 

Welcome; 

Books 

14-17 

Calendar; 

Arts  &  Exhibits 

5 

Books 

18 

MAGDA 

6 

Music 

19 

Arts  Management  Case  Studies; 

In  Print 

7 

MAC  Profile:  Marilyn  Olson;  Donation  to  Helena 
Symphony;  Ami's  Addendum  (continued) 

20 

MCF  Arts  &  Culture  Grants;  Meadowlark 

Fund;  In  Print 

8 

Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships 

21 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Moral  Rights 
&  Discarded  Paintings 

9 

Fellowship  Spotlights: 

Patricia  Forsberg  &  James  Poulson 

22-23 

Arts  Pros 

10 

NEA  Chairman  (continued); 

Fire-Relief  Funds  (continued) 

24-27 

Opportunities 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 


NEW  ADDRESS 

Name: _ 

Address: 

City,  State: _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 

Name: _ 

Address: 

City,  State:  _ 

Zip: - 

Daytime  Phone: 


Zip:  _ _ Daytime  Phone 

E-mail  Address: _ 

[_Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201:  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us. 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

www.art.state.mt.us 

Email:  mac@state.mt.us 

Arts  Ed  Hotline:  1-800-282-3092 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Laurel  Wyckoff, 

Director  of  Programs 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Cinda  Holt, 

Director  of  Communications 
Kristin  Han, 

Data  Base  and  Grants  Manager 
DeLette  LaVigne, 
Administrative  Assistant 

This  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts 
is  produced  by  Lively  Times. 


KAREN  STREGE 
MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY 
DEADHEAD,  DOCUMENT  SECTION 
1515  E6TH  AVE 
HELENA  MT  59620 


Amazing  Montanans 
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